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THE GREATEST WASTE IN scended fron 
EDUCATION prefer that 


ignorant 
h: req ently been observed that , 
has trequ . { inconsistent. and it 


s greatest concern is with its chil cally indefensible; but consistency 


; 


conduct and in thinking is often 


yield to the supposed good oO! 


Customs, folk-ways and legal enact- 
ments testify to this solicitude. In ancient 
times even the exposure of infants was Seciete 
practiced that the fittest might survive. 
The tenderness and consideration shown 


y, In pursuing this 
thing for the young, has 
surround its young 
by the most hardened adult towards child food and ennobling e 
hood and youth is evidence of the dictum: Among other things it has bestowed much 
‘Everything for the young The house- thought up auld be 
is turned topsy-turvy by the arrival tayeht to these 

a new baby—especially the first on the curriculum 
Moreover, the parents make new resolu-  cgoejety about this mat 
tions and order their lives with greater sine is alwavs in 
cireumspection lest the infant be contami- ‘here are shaun cot 
nated. Later the young offspring goes to to jntroduce some nev 
school, and there society continues to show the offerings of the 
its anxiety for his good by subjecting him a4 limited amount of mat 
to the best influences. taught, this usually means 

After school has given place to college jn question also advocate 
and university, we find society still inter- from the curriculum of certain ma 
ested in the welfare of this young person believed to have less val Much heat 
The forees of righteousness must still be s generated between the supporters 
about him. This accounts for the fact that if . existing condition and those wh 
you can always get a headline in the news a change. All profess to be ac 


papers for a scandal in college circles. The ate the purest motives, and I, 


professor must not only live prudently, but my part, am willing to grant the ] 


he must also teach cautiously. Society is of these motives. In fact, I thir 
still unwilling that anything short of the questions of this sort ulterior moti 
highest and best influences should be ex less in evidence than is usual] 


ffairs, because SOC 


erted upon its immature members. The human a 
Tennessee legislature passes a law against spokesmen of society are 
teaching evolution: the question of the really disinterested 

truth or falsity of the doctrine is not the to teach the young peopl 
real one; it is rather the question of the for adult living. 

good of the children and young people. I Under these circumstances it 
suspect that some persons who, in theirown unlikely that any considerabl 


thinking, accept the doctrine that man de-_ subject-matter can either g 
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course of study or remain there unless it is 
of real worth. The question of whether 
one course is worth more than another, 
may be, and should be, debated, but that 
any really unworthy or worthless topics 
or courses are offered in the schools is 
almost unthinkable. I believe it may 
safely be maintained that all the subjects 
taught in the schools are worth while. 

I should like to record my leanings 
toward the side of the conservatives. Not 
lightly, as Charters somewhere says, should 
a new subject be enrolled with the im- 
mortals in the curriculum. Change there 
should undoubtedly be, but I question 
whether we do not too much and too often 
regard the flux of fashion as a guide in 
eurriculum-making. Really fundamental 
changes in the life of a nation are slow to 
manifest themselves, and the schools which 
adopt the newest smart expedient under 
the impression that they are preparing for 
life may find themselves merely the pur- 
veyors of a cheap modernity. Such insti- 
tutions change their offerings over night. 
They are always beginning. They lightly 
abandon the interest of yesterday for the 
interest of to-day, and they train a genera- 
tion of students to be mere dabblers, flit- 
ting from one field of activity to another, 
childishly confident in the efficacy of a 
fresh start. 

Nevertheless, I return to my original 
point of view. The offerings of the school 
are of high value. In spite of all the 
shortcomings of the schools, while children 
and young people are attending our edu- 
cational institutions they are living on a 
higher and more humanistic level than at 
any other periods of their lives. 

The school—inecluding in this term the 
college and university—is an institution 
designed to produce something. In that 
respect it is like a factory. The products 
of a factory, however, are inanimate. 
They may be shoes; and if they are, these 
products of the factory are thrust into 


boxes, transported, laid on shelves 
and sold until they fall into the hands 
that interesting person known as t 
mate consumer. In his hands, or rat} 
his feet, they may, though still inanin 


do surprising things. They may 


dance or le: 
nursery ; th 
all sorts of 


ap. They may patter al 
ey may climb trees and 
trouble, but at no time d 


do these things of their own 


They make no suggestions, enter 1 


fense, put 
just— shoes 


up no argument. The 


, the product of a factory 


On the other hand, the product 
school is changed human beings. T 


material is 


boys and girls, young men and 


young women. The processing is part 


accom plishe 
curriculum. 
decreed tha 
and compu 


d through the medium 
The wisdom of society 


t one must read and write, sp. 
te, be acquainted with cert 


places and events. Accordingly, as matters 


are to-day, 
is a misfort 
uct, therefe 
beings that 


ignorance of any of these t! 
une and a handicap. Th 


re, of the schools—the hw 


have been processed—must 


all events and at all hazards be possess 


of the habi 
society requ 
the attituc 


ts, skills and knowledges w 
lires. It must likewise tak 
les, appreciations and _ ideal 


which the proper teaching of these subj: 


is supposed 


to engender. 


Indeed, it is entirely likely that the ideals 


are more i 


mportant than the knowledg 


yet I should like to point out that t! 
attitudes, appreciations and ideals 
rently have to be inculeated through 


medium of 
order that 


to work to produce these results, it must | 


mastered. 


some subject-matter and that 


the subject-matter may b 
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be realized. 
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They seem to think that you 
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teach ideals apart from content. It 
~ eomes about that thorough scholar- 
chip is undervalued and exact knowledge 
n isprized. If keener appreciations and 
truer attitudes are to be secured through 
she study of English literature, then—other 
-hings being equal—these particular values 
will be seeured in greatest measure by the 
serson who learns English literature best. 
Ii there are values to be got from mathe- 
maties, one can not cheat nature by at- 
tempting to obtain them without paying 

rice of learning mathematics. More- 
wer, the more thoroughly the mathematies 
is learned and the more permanently it is 
retained, the more surely will the advan- 


4 


tages be secured. 

It is proper to raise in connection with 

jucation, as it is in connection with the 
processing of inanimate materials, the ques- 
tion of cost. In factories this question of 
ost is relatively simple, for there is a cer- 
tain definite product, and the first problem 
is to find out what it costs to make a unit 
of this product. Here the only difficulty is 
the inclusion of all the cost items, such as 
labor, materials, overhead, depreciation and 
interest on the investment. Each of these 
types of expense has the same meaning in 
running the schools that it has in running 
a factory. 

There is an element of expense in the 
publie schools, however, which completely 
overshadows every other. It may be illus- 
trated from industry by supposing that the 
product of a factory immediately begins to 
deteriorate unless certain precautions are 
taken as to storage and disposal. Society, 
however, after having maintained at enor- 
mous expense and with extreme solicitude 
the institution known as the school, takes 
no preeautions to prevent the deterioration 
of the product of the schools. If this were 
done in industry, no amount of careful cost 
accounting would save the business from 
bankruptey. If the product were allowed 
to lose value, much of the money spent in 
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manufacturing it would be thrown away. 
It would then turn out that the elimination 
of waste in production would have little to 
do with the question of cost. The trouble 
would lie in what happened to the product 
after it had been turned out. 

So it isin education. The greatest waste 
—in fact, the great, useless expenditure of 
time, money and energy—lies not in what 
happens in school or college or university, 
but rather in what happens after the stu- 
dent has been graduated from the institu- 
tion. If we did not with cynical indiffer- 
ence leave the product of the schools to 
deteriorate, the small amount spent on edu- 
cation in this country, amounting as it does 
to not more than two per cent. of our in- 
come, would be admitted by everybody to 
be well spent. It is true, of course, that at 
some time the leading-strings must be 
abandoned. Society can not continue in- 
definitely to direct and control the indi- 
vidual. The student who is graduated 
from the university is therefore permitted 
to forget all he has learned as rapidly as 
he pleases. 

Accordingly, the college graduate—and 
the high-school graduate, too, for that mat- 
ter—straightway loses the things he has 
learned. This loss so far outweighs every 
other destructive influence that I have 
called it the greatest waste in education. 
The student pays for something which he 
clutches but a moment and then lets slip 
through his fingers. Moreover, society, in 
creating and maintaining this vast system 
of education, has been cheated of its re- 
turns. It appears, therefore, that the 
greatest waste in education lies not in the 
educative process at all, but in what takes 
place afterwards. It lies in you and me 
and every one who, having received much 
or little from the schools, proceeds to let 
his attainment fly out of the window. 

We hear a lot to-day about the value of 
this or that subject as it is taught in the 
university. Dr. Kelley, of the University 
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of Minnesota, asked the alumni of a num- 


ber of arts colleges what was the most valu- 
able of all the subjects they took in college. 
He also asked them to suppose that they 
were beginning college over again with 
their present experience to guide them, and 
then to 


but would not take again; and second, what 


say first, what courses they took 
courses they would substitute for the ones 
they would abandon. 

The greatest divergency appeared in all 
The most prized courses 
The 


courses which these alumni would not take 


these questions. 


were found in every department. 
again likewise covered all the major depart- 
ments of the arts college. Finally, the sub- 
stitute courses—the ones which, from their 
present point of view, they would take 

covered a similarly wide field. Evidently, 
therefore, every course has potential value. 
Indeed, the 
lends support to my contention that all the 


Indeed, 


entire Kelley investigation 
offerings of the school have value. 
the main reason advanced by these alumni 
for preferring a given course had no refer- 
ence to its subject-matter but rather to the 
method or personality of the teacher. 
There was also evidence that the courses 
which the alumni would not repeat were 
precisely the ones which they had aban- 
doned in their thinking and reading after 
they left college. This does not seem start- 
ling. The same attitude in virtue of which 
a person would quit reading a foreign lan- 
guage would lead him to say he would not 
study it if he were to begin college all over 
again. Sometimes, however, the greatest 
light is thrown on a question when we turn 
it Isn’t it possible that these 
alumni scorned a course because they had 
already dropped it out of their lives? May 
have declared their unwillingness 


around 


they not 
to take chemistry because they had failed 
interest in’ the 
It seems 


to maintain an intelligent 


development of chemical science? 
likely that an alumnus says a course is no 
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good largely because he has ceasé 
up in it. 

Ask a senior in college somet!] 
physies. Unless he specialized 


will content himself with 


he 
He knows nothing about t 


tell 


he 
that 
year. 


‘*had’”’ physies in his 


now, and he gives you the impress 
he doesn’t need to. Give a colle 
ate a passage in German or Lati) 
He can probably make nothing ot 
may tell you that he ‘‘took’’ Lati: 


school or that he ‘‘studied’’ Germai 


lege ; but so far as any present perforr 


Is) 


waste of time and money and energ 


is concerned he is helpless. 


an aequaintance about Chaucer 


speare, Milton or Wordsworth; he n 
that 


you he ‘‘majored’’ in 


English, 


ten to one he will make a sorry shown 


The idea seems to be that if one 


studied a subject one may rest content 


These things 


in schoo! « 


the rest of one’s life. 
were ‘‘had’’ or ‘‘taken”’ 
all safely put away in the past tens 
might put away a Paisley shawl in a 


chest or a rope of pearls in a safety-c 


vault. The expectation seems to bi 
competence once attained will be im; 
able, or at least that one will have s 


all the advantages it has to offer 


Here is where the great loss comes 


a loss compared with which every ot! 


in education is trivial. 
] 


is wrong. Either the things we | 


+ 


school aren’t worth learning or, if thes 


really valuable, we nevertheless wa 
waste them through neglect. There is 
sure, a third alternative. The 
learn may have a disciplinary valu 


ing learned them we may have obtain: 


Their 1 


the value they have to offer. 
for us may be in a greater compet 
richer life, a finer personality. Not 


One of two t 


stress, however, is laid on the discip! 


value of studies to-day ; and whether 


? 


++ 


ry 
iu 
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is such a value, it is certainly not so 
is was onee believed. But this is not 

[he disciplinary value of studies— 

itever it may be—will certainly be many 

mes greater if the studies are kept up 
t can be if they are abandoned. 

One of the troubles is that, as students, 
ittempt too many different subjects. 
great university of to-day tries to 

er the field of human knowledge. It 

wes before the student an endless array 
irses which tempt him to sample 

s one and taste that one. Soon he has 

mpleted his college course, has obtained 

smattering of a number of things and 
nows nothing well. A man may stand 
in the esteem of his contemporaries 

e is an expert in one line, even though 

‘may be an ignoramus in every other. 

So, then, if we are to speak of the dis- 

ciplinary value of studies we come to much 
the same thing as before. Their value lies, 
not in forgetting them, but in cultivating 
them. We all know that the English boy, 
especially of a few generations ago, was 
brought up on one or two school subjects. 
He knew his Latin and Greek very well; 
and few Englishmen of consequence in the 
eighteenth or nineteenth centuries, whether 
they were poets or bankers, barristers or 
business men, gave up the study of the 
classics. The story is told that the younger 
Pitt, while addressing the House of Com- 
mons, was interrupted in the midst of a 
Latin quotation. A seore of members rose 
to their feet simultaneously and completed 
the quotation—an impressive evidence of a 
homogeneous national culture. Those who 
believe in the disciplinary value of classical 
studies will have grave doubt whether the 
upper classes in England have ever been 
better educated than they were in the days 
when two or three subjects beyond the rudi- 
ments were the core of instruction. 

I have already indicated that in my judg- 

ment all the offerings of the school are 
valuable. These things are all worth some- 


thing. It is not conceivable that the wis- 
dom of society could be so far wrong as to 
foist upon its dependents a purely mean- 
ingless preparation for life. In the college 
and university, courses are elaborately 
organized, sequences are arranged, and the 
precisely best mixture of lecture, recitation 
and laboratory treatment is suggested. 
Does anybody suppose that all this is done 
merely for the satisfaction of an hour? Is 
it a sufficient compensation for all this 
planning merely to bring the student to a 
momentary apprehension of meanings, to a 
fleeting glimpse of wide horizons? Is it 
enough to arouse in him a passing glow, 
and the bare remembrance afterwards of 
something fine and beautiful? Do all these 
gestures find their sufficient justification in 
a mere ephemeral possession on the part of 
the student? Too often this is literally the 
ease. And again I say, here is the greatest 
waste in education. 

This greatest waste, indicating as it does 
the greatest opportunity to realize on so- 
ciety ’s educational investment, lies in our- 
selves—lies in you and me as ‘‘products”’ 
of the schools. As students we studied his- 
tory, literature, foreign language, science 
and mathematics. We shall continue to 


prescribe these subjects for our children. 
Why should we abandon them as soon as 
we are permitted? If they are really good, 
if they represent the best that has been 
done and said, they are good for us; they 


are too good to lose. 

Consider at what a small cost, after the 
first cost has been met, they can be kept. 
The foreign languages offer a good example. 
Suppose that at the time you passed your 
last examination in Latin you had selected 
from that language the motto, Nulla dies 
sine linea. Suppose that in conformity 
with that motto you had begun to read a 
little Latin every day. Suppose you had 
done this ever since. Your Latinity to-day 
would be something to be proud of. 
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Perhaps, however, you set no value upon 
Latin. Very well, other things are perhaps 
even more worth retaining from your 
school days. The same motto will apply. 
If no day passes—even if no week or month 
passes—without some renewal of your early 
acquaintance with English literature, eco- 
nomics, philosophy or science, do you 
doubt that you will be a better man? 

The same may be said in regard to the 
field of your major interest. A certain lim- 
ited number of high-grade students obtain 
Ph.D. degrees every year. At the moment 
of receiving the degree it is not unlikely 
that each of them is better posted con- 
cerning some aspect of his major field 
than any other man in the country. 
Yet, after taking their degrees, only a 
few Ph.D. students—and these are the 
wisest of them—pursue the topie which 
of all others they may pursue with the 
greatest likelihood of success. Much the 
same may be said of those who secure 
their master’s degree. They have majored 
in a certain field and very likely have 
written a thesis in that field. No other 
area is for them so important as the 
one to which they have just given major 
attention. This particular topic offers 
them a greater chance than any other of 
securing recognition among their contem- 
poraries. Differing in degree but not in 
kind is the major subject of the under- 
graduate student. Recent studies concern- 
ing the training of teachers have shown 
that too many of those who have fitted 
themselves abundantly to teach a certain 
subject enter some other line of service, 
thus dissipating their energies and incur- 
ring both for themselves and for society an 
unremunerative expense. 

In essence, therefore, I am pleading for 
‘‘earrying on,’’ for the idea that school 
days are good days and that they should 
never be altogether abandoned. The things 
you have studied in childhood and youth 
are of incontestable worth. They represent 


the race at its highest level of though: 
achievement. To forget this in the 


of gain or pleasure and thus to alloy 


teachings of school and college to ; 
you is an irreparable loss. It is t! 
est waste in education. 
B. R. Buckry 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
Ou10 STATE UNIVERSITY 


A LABORATORY COURSE IN 
STRAIGHT THINKING 


THAT education should teach the student } 
to think is one of those truths whic! 
and gladly admitted—yet not near|; 
quently applied. In most eases the diffi 
not the product of lack of desire or si 
but rather flows from the absence o! 
lization of exactly the thing needed 
methodology. There are distinct gradat 
difference between teaching practices y 
body the dogmatic what to think, th 
of opportunity given, and the hou 
effective methodology. The first, certainl: 
extremes, is, and in relation to education must 
be, condemned. It is a theoretical truism t 
its product is the parrot type of mind. It | 
pares the way for uncritical receptivity « 
presented, the thing against which a succes 
democracy must most carefully guard, yet a « 
dition to the widespread existence of whi 
power of the press and the politician to 
bear appalling evidence. Whether or not t 
what to think of authoritarianism holds 
dominant place in religion is the basic point 
issue between fundamentalists and modernists 
at this time. However it may be settled there, 
it is certain that the affirmative of the questio: 
has no place in an enlightened educational! sys- 
tem and in theory it is rarely granted sue! 
one. Yet the temptation is great. It is so muc' 
easier and requires so much less knowledge t 


+} 


give conclusions as final than to permit « 
tion and the opportunity to think concerning 
them; without a long-run view it seems mor 
satisfactory to impose matured and convent 
ally accepted judgments rather than to let 
student seek and perhaps not reach as approved 
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-oalizes the type of individual being formed 
ere DY. 
Far superior to the superposition of thought 
~ethod is the now prevalent one of attempting 
teach to think, that is, giving opportunity 
thought plus stimulation to it. At the pres- 
t time there seems to be a sincere, conscious 
fort in that direction and it is a big step for- 
ward. But merely the to think is ideal without 
thodology, it is opportunity without instrue- 
on in how to use it, persuasion and urging to 
, in the water without instruction in swimming. 
Perhaps it is because this is the case that in 
some of the writings on “Teaching to Think” we 
find attempted suggestions for concrete applica- 
tion at times retrograding to the imposed what 
o think. For example, in one book with exactly 
the promising title noted one finds in summary 
f nearly a chapter on the value of adherence 
, accepted forms, “Teaching, in other words, 
wht to be a process of memorizing the ac- 
cepted thoughts and of drill in the conventional 
practices of the group to which one belongs.” 
Such a superposition of rigidity is a far ery 
from the teaching to think ideal, yet it is a 
looming danger in practice while the ideal re- 
mains without scientifie content. Opportunity 
to think is a prerequisite to enlighten develop- 
ment through and in education—alone it is not 


sufficient to assure it. 

Nor is the very interesting and vital how we 
think of the explanation of process. It is only 
a figurative analogy, valuable simply for illus- 
tration, but we spoke of the opportunity to 
think standing alone as similar to permission 
to go in the water without instruction in swim- 
ming—the pure knowledge of how we think 
taken alone is like verbal instruction in swim- 
ming, an intellectual mastery of all the rules 
thereof, without going near the water! In pure 
knowledge there is value, but it is not the value 
of skill and power in practice and the thing 
desired is to train the students to do the actual 
business of thinking, and to do it calmly, ac- 
curately, validly. The problem is one of train- 
ing in the art of straight thinking. Skill in any 
other art seems to be the product of the ap- 
plied laws of its basie science so mastered and 
ingrained through practice that their use be- 
comes habitual, unconscious, normal, that the 
stage of mechanical application is passed. The 
principle in relation to general training for 
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skill, the firmness of its psychological basis, is 
too well known to require elaboration: the need 
is for its extension to the art of straight think- 
ing field. When considered it seems likely that 
by the same methods a basically vital skill and 
ability could be given there. How go at the 
problem of such training? 

There is a science of thought. One hesitates 
to name it because it is not enjoying public 
favor at the present time. Logie too often de- 
notes the formal, the mechanical and far re- 
moved, just the opposite of the thing needed in 
concrete, practical thinking. It is impossible to 
consider here in any detail just why this impres- 
sion exists. But briefly it may be noted that 
probably the most far-reaching cause of criti- 
cism is based on a narrow and unjustifiable com- 
plete identification of logic and the syllogism. 
The syllogism is logic, but it is not all of logie,? 
just as algebra is mathematics but mathematics 
is not simply algebra. The syllogism has its 
place and value, but it is not the normal mold 
for all thought and the attempt to make it such 
has had a rigidifying effect on education, the 
law, ete., an effect which has been laid straight 
at the door of logic as a whole. But while there 
has been this general condemnation specific 
thinkers have pressed on in research, new logics 
have formulated newly realized methods of 
thought, and the basic science of thought has 
come to be a body of constantly developing law, 
one with ramifications and potentialities not fre- 
quently taken account of.* 


1For an excellent treatment of this subject, 
given in relation to the legal field, cf. Dewey, John, 
‘*Logical Method and Law,’’ The Cornell Law 
Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 1. Consideration of it in 
relation to another subject may be found in 
**Logie and Argumentation,’’ The Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech Education, Vol. X, No. 4. 

2W. E. Johnson in his excellent ‘‘Logic’’ 
writes, ‘‘ Having restricted my technical treatment 
of the syllogism to a single chapter it will be 
easily inferred that I attach considerable impor- 
tance to this form of inference, while at the same 
time I hold it to be only one among many other 
equally important forms.’’ (Part II, p. 102.) 

3 For a discussion of one of the new logical de- 
velopments in relation to its practical importance 
cf. Graham, G. M., ‘‘The Natural Procedure in 
Argument,’’ The Quarterly Journal of Speech 
Education, Vol. XI, No. 4. 
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But as vital to the impression of the imprae- steps toward obtaining that contribut 
ticability of logic as the false identification of only be taken when the deep-seated impr 


part and whole is the fact that the logic given that it can give nothing practical is 


is not in general applied, certainly very rarely permitting openminded consideration. 
to other than the experimental sciences. It is For an applied logie to form the | 
pure science given in terms of gen ralized and  offective course in practical straight tl 
simplified abstractions an e a icati ot . 
I J d the application of must be so organized and taught as to al 


such to the particularized, complex, concrete is, 
stant normalizing practice of its la 


in most cases, more than the student is capable hove, the paycholegist, wililar on ti 
Ss >. 1e Ss) chologist, ‘ ig on 1 Yr 


of accomplishing unaided. Indeed, by many sale 
: value of mental rules, says, “Knowledge 


professors the students are told that the logic ‘ . ar 
rules is of no use unless it is put into } 


hev vet is : purpose of helping the 
they get is not for the purpose of helping them In itself the knowledge is not power. 0) 


to think more accurately. Nor is the statement . mn . 
; . : does not give power. The power is o 

of this fact in any way a condemnation of it: = : e, . . 
~My ca : tive when it is so ingrained by pract 

such an approach is normal and justifiable in ; : . . 
operate automatically and irresistibly ar 


and for pure science. As such, logie is both : a 
I fore with ease.’”*’ Laws of thought t 


interesting and valuable for the studen F phi- 
- 5 ; ue tor the adent of p one has not become habituated by pract 


losophy, but the point is this: such is the only ee 
-~ I : as artificial and removed and perfectly mecha 


use education is now making of it while it con-_ , $ 
: hei ical as unused rules of golf or bridge. Maste: 
tains material potentially capable of providing . . 
. of the laws of an applied logie with pr: 


a scientifie basis for that vitally necessary thing, - , , ' 
: t : — to “set” the habit of critical attention to tho 


practical training in how to think. It is true 


. ' Rages processes and products and give skill—t] 
that the pure science of logie is not now per- 


: formed the methodological ideal which sought 
fected for such a function, there must be selec- ; . 
: ; : = ; conerete expression in a laboratory cours 
tion among its types and parts, simplification, . + as 

. straight thinking. 


organization, ete.; the same thing was true of That 
psychology when the first efforts at its applica- 
tion were made—an application which has 


concrete form may well be improv 
upon. Yet it was an attempt to face a n 
. : and the basic principles involved are 

meant so much in edueation and other fields. 


, mentally sound. Something of the tren 
An applied logie has much to offer, but the first 


practice may be of interest and, perhaps 
4To cite one instance—it happened to be my some value. 

unique experience, extending over two years and When the group was first met it was tol 

in one of the largest universities in the country, the course was a distinctly scientific, a labor 
to deal with students in both logie and argumen- tory one: that the chief task was the dissect 
tation, departmentally separated. Semester fol- the analysis of specimens. Some would be p 
lowing semester a good number of the same stu- vided at the laboratory, many they would « 
dents were in both classes. I watched them get : . : 

their A’s in the abstract science of reasoning and 
the next hour attempt to work out practical argu- 


lect and bring in. Out of a scientific stud) 
them would come a realization of the law g 
erning structure and function. The specimens 
collected were not to be of the species of beetles 


and butterflies which concern the entomologis 


ments, instances of reasoning, in the public speak- 
ing class room without the slightest conception of 
the relationship between the two. Did they see 
the PKH conjoined with alg and the HK con- nor of the plant life of the botanist; they wer 
joined with Ig as merely symbols for the relation- to be of types, of species, of attempted reasor 
ships of the perfectly concrete phenomena with ing. They could be found in political speeches 
which they were dealing, the wars and trade rival- magazine articles, editorials, sermons, cart: 
ries and armaments, the open shop and wage scales, Joecetyres. These would be treated rezardless 
ete.? They did not. They knew the work only in source and emotional coloration, just as 
terms of those extremely simplified abstractions. 
They had their logic as pure science—it had its 

value as such, but it meant practically nothing for 5 Seashore, C. E., ‘‘ Psychology in Daily Lif 


passionately and as technically as the mar 


their actual, vital reasoning. 
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poratory of the physical sciences dissects, 

-iders and seeks to read laws out of his data. 

In the class as such the work of analysis of 
-pecimens and reading out of laws for each 

» type of reasoning the instructor initially 

ave, that is, we duplicated at the first class 
ur or hours spent dealing with a new species 
the lecture platform experiments of the scien- 
laboratory. From such an initial study of 
type, the basie law governing its validity un- 
lerstood, the student went out to search for, to 
ally evaluate, to construct, pieces of reason- 
ing of the sort treated and, having preperceived 
their nature, he found them on every side. These 
he must bring to elass. Note that his initial 
and prerequisite task was that of constant criti- 
| attention. The sponge attitude, the passive 
acceptance of all given and taking notes thereon, 
simply would not avail. Critical attention must 
be constantly exercised—and thus the habit of 
critical attention is developed. Toward the end 
of the course one boy remarked, a trifle ruefully 
perhaps, “I will never again be able to read any- 
thing or listen to anything or say anything with 
the uneritieal comfort I used to feel.” Genera- 
lize that experience and you have created a force 
which will react on the whole character of pre- 
sented and presentable subject-matter every- 
where. 

Along with critical search and attention went 
scientifie evaluation. The specimens, both found 
and constructed, were tested, some in class and 
many by each student for his laboratory note- 
hook. All such testing was in accordance with 
a definite, perfectly dispassionate technique. In 
the note-book the piece of reasoning was given, 
then considered in relation to (1) type of 
reasoning, exactly what species does it purport 
to be? (2) skeleton form, that is, actual thought 
structure stripped of all oratorical verbiage; 
(3) evaluation, not simply a_ rule-of-thumb 
“valid” or “invalid,” but the question of in ex- 
actly how far the argument measures up to the 
standards of validity for its type? What mea- 
sure of proof value is there? None at all? Pos- 
sibility? Some measure of probability grading 
all the way to certainty? 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the clear- 
ness, the straight-throughness of view which did, 
which can, come to dominate a group under such 
a régime. Of course the principles are at first 
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hesitatingly, laboriously, a little woodenly ap- 
plied, then with rapidly increasing skill and 
naturalness. First there is only one type to 
watch for instances of, then two, three, half a 
dozen. They grow with all the cumulative effect 
of the “This-is-the-House-that-Jack-built” story. 
They are applied to pieces of reasoning con- 
structed and met, applied until such a method 
of treatment comes to be the normal reaction, 
until the student literally can not get away from 
it, until critical, scientific evaluation of a 
thought structure is no longer an imposed task 
—it is a natural response. If there is any- 
thing in habit, in the very foundation principles 
on which our education in general is based, the 
method can not but suceeed. 

One occurrence in my first laboratory course : 
we had had perhaps twenty class hours, about 
two thirds of the course, when there came to 
the campus a distinguished speaker to deliver an 
evening lecture. I did not mention the fact to 
the group. I frankly did not expect them to 
put into practice there what they had learned. 
The man was a brilliant speaker, powerful in 
personality, magnetic, a master of appeal. His 
work was propaganda—but one rarely notes it 
in such a setting. Yet the moment I entered the 
classroom on the morning following the lecture 
half a dozen questions were ready: “Didn’t Dr. 

argue fallaciously here?” “Wasn’t his 
reasoning weak there?” ete. One specimen of 
reasoning after another had been brought into 
the light, its requirements realized, its weakness 
clearly seen. Give that to the student and you 
have given him a fundamental and basic thing. 

It is not the purpose here to presume to say 
where in a university curriculum such a prac- 
tical course in straight, cool thinking should go. 
It was able to make its first appearance in re- 
lation to work in argumentation because there 
the very direct and professionally related worth 
could be most clearly seen. But its value is too 
basie to be thus restricted. How much could 
preformed habit and predeveloped skill in criti- 
eal, dispassionate thinking mean to the work of 
the student in political science, in economies, in 
any of the so-called social sciences? One of the 
most forward-looking and deeply comprehend- 
ing educational moves of the time is toward the 
orientation course in our colleges and universi- 
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ties. To such, a laboratory course in straight 
thinking may well bear a vital relationship. 
Guapys Murpuy GRAHAM 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
DA FELTRE (1378-1446) 


Da Ferre was perhaps the greatest of the 
Italian educators who lived during the Renais- 
sance. He was so advanced in his thinking 
and so practical in his pedagogie procedures 
that he has been called the “first modern school- 
master.” He made the life of his pupils as 
active and pleasant as possible. Hence his 
school was called the “Pleasant House.” 

He was a man of good ability and excellent 
training. Inspired by the early humanists he 
became a master of Latin, Greek and mathe- 
maties. He was well educated, but not pedan- 
tic. He stressed classical culture and Christian 
morality. However, he was no ascetic, but was 
a real scholar. 

Da Feltre was a man of sterling character 
and pleasing personality. He was small in 
stature, but robust and sturdy. His physique 
was well developed by athletics. Da Feltre 
lived in an age of loose moral standards, yet 
this did not influence his own moral principles. 
He was a man of good habits and of vigorous 
intellect. He was very energetic, notably ver- 
satile, rather optimistic and unusually sympa- 
thetie. 

In the court school at Mantua, Italy, Da 
Feltre was a great teacher and celebrated school- 
master. It was his intention to fulfil the Greek 
ideal of a liberal education as modified by 
the eminent Roman educator Quintilian (35-95 
A. D.). He, like the Greeks, held that the in- 
tellect, the esthetic sense, the moral nature and 
the physique ought to be trained harmoniously. 

His views were not merely in accord with the 
Greek ideal of a liberal education, but also in 
harmony with the best practices of medieval 
Christian education. Besides he was a real 
humanist; he could read, understand and ap- 
preciate both the Greek and Latin language 
and literature, but did not attempt to make 
humanists of all his students. 

His aim was to prepare his pupils for a life 
of activity and service rather than to develop 


scholars who could talk and write 
and Cicero. He believed that a variet, 
promoted greater energy and activit, 
in the pursuit of knowledge. 

While the “trivium” (grammar, rhe: 
dialectic) and the quadrivium (arithme: 
ometry, astronomy and music) were 
part of the curriculum, many other studi 
emphasized. The seven liberal arts 
medieval period just given were m 
in scope than the name of each implies 
mar, for example, included literature; 
included law and history; dialectic int 
the student to metaphysies and ph 
geometry embraced geography and sury 
astronomy included some physics and a 
mathematics. 

In the study of mathematics he ta 
students to apply their knowledge to d: 
surveying and mensuration. Logic, o1 
called dialectic, was made subordinat: 
the form, but the content of literature 
phasized. However, he rigidly demande 
minute exactness of his older students 
they wrote literary compositions. 

Da Feltre taught a few studies and str 
other work and activities besides the sever 
eral arts and classical subjects. He had 
dents devote some of their time to ¢ 
natural history, natural philosophy a 
ings of the church fathers. 

He trained his students in morals ar 
ners. His position was that mere erudit 
not nearly so important as conduct and « 
acter. He taught both by precept and 
ample. He taught morality through excer; 
from the classic authors, by personal exa! 
and by using the Christian scriptures. 

Besides moral education and the trair 
the intellect, he insisted on physical ed 
He taught plays, games and all forms 
letie sports in which he was an expert—rur 
leaping, fencing, dancing, wrestling and 
playing. 

Da Feltre did not believe in corporal 
ishment. Some authors claim that his viev 


1 } 


this subject have affected modern scho 


pline; and there is probably some truth 1 
statement, for it has been ascertained 

doctrines were studied diligently by the fam 
modern educator, Pestalozzi (1746-1827 
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® Plat The work of his school was made pleasant 
Mf wor} ntrodueing the play spirit in education and 
f mind recognizing individual differences. His 


rse of study was very elastic. He studied 

re ay each pupil and tried to adapt the work and 
ge nlav to his nature and his interests. 

t only the subjects but the methods were 

armony with the interests and capacities of 


individual. Since, as a basis of the work 


roads his school, he relied upon the pupil’s natural 
Gran ties, the eonstructive side of work was 
hetor mphasized. He introduced into his school a 
oduced vlan of “self-government.” Here again we find 
Sophy; a modern practice. 
eying Professor S. S. Laurie asserts that the train- 
vanced civen by Da Feltre was “Roman not Hel- 
enic” beeause, although the ideals of his school 
‘ht h were largely Greek, his practices were modified 


awing hy the doctrines that had been propounded by 


al Was the Roman, Quintilian. Another reason why 

Not his edueation has been called “Roman not Hel- 
AS @in lenie” probably was because Greek was slightly 
led a studied, while the subjects emphasized were the 


watt Latin language and Roman history, Roman 
literature and Roman civilization. 

Ransom A. MACKIE 
n | Srate NoRMAL COLLEGE, 
is st DILLON, MONTANA 





wen EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

rs EDUCATION IN PALESTINE 

n was Tue Department of Labor, through the 
char- Bureau of Labor Statisties, has issued a state- 
1 ex ment showing a great increase in education and 
erpts educational facilities in Palestine as result of 
mpl steady increase of immigration. 

The inerease of immigration to Palestine has 
ig of effected a considerable change in the economic 
ition situation of the Jewish population. Thou- 
at} sands of workers now have industrial employ- 
ning, ment in the towns. 
ball The Jewish Education Committee of Pales- 


tine (Waadat Hatarbout), which is nominated 
pun annually by the Palestine Federation of Jew- 
h Labor, has been devoting more and more 


"3 OD ish 


lise! attention to city workers. Since the setting up 
| the of land workers’ communes in the Valley of 
t his Jezreel, however, the committee has also been 
nous active in this section, where it has opened 


kindergartens and schools and made education 
available to the younger workers. 
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At present evening classes are provided in 
22 different localities and the total number of 
increased from 900 in 1921 to 

In the latter year 68 teachers 


students has 
3,800 in 1925. 
were instructing these classes. The lecture sub- 
jects include the Hebrew language, literature, 
the labor movement, knowledge of the country, 
ete. 

Besides the evening classes the committee has 
organized five schools for young workers, with 
515 students and 16 teachers; 8 clubs for young 
workers, with 1,252 members; 34 children’s and 
kindergarten schools, with 836 pupils and 55 
teachers; vocational classes in such subjects as 
building, carpentry, concrete work, needlework 
Tel 


and 


and electricity at Aviv and Jerusalem, 


140 students 
lectures attended by 420 students and having 


with 10 teachers; scientific 
8 teachers; 84 lectures on labor or literature; 
lectures to impart knowledge of the country, 
given by 3 traveling teachers; a dramatic studio 
at Tel Aviv; special courses in singing, dancing 
and gymnastics; and a choir and orchestra in 
the Valley of Jezreel and at Haifa. 

books 


which deal with labor’s educational, vocational 


The education committee also issues 
and social problems, and has brought together 
all the publications of the Jewish labor move 

Of the 
more than 50,000 books in the Central Library 
30,000 


have been opened in other towns. 


ment since its inception 20 years ago. 


are Hebrew. Twenty-three libraries 
Among the committee’s activities in the last 
1925 the 


barrack for youthful workers at Tel Aviv (the 


three months of are building of a 
city meeting 50 per cent. of the expenses of 
this undertaking) and the construction of a 
central library building. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR STUDY IN 
FRANCE AND IN GERMANY 


THE Institute of International Education, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, announces that a 
limited number of 
study in France will be awarded for the year 
1927-28, 


and will be tenable for one year, with possibil- 


fellowships for advanced 
Each will carry a stipend of $1,200 


ity of renewal for a second year if cireum- 
stances are favorable. 
Fellowships are offered in some thirty fields 


of study, including education. At present the 
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fellowships are open only to men. A candidate 
(a) Must be a citizen of the United States or of 
one of the United States’ possessions. (b) Must 
at the time of making the application be a grad- 
uate of a college of recognized standing or of a 
professional school requiring three years ot 
study for a degree; or if not qualified in either 
of these ways, must be twenty-four years of 
age and must have spent five years in work re- 
quiring high technical skill. (¢) Must be ot 
good moral character and intellectual ability, 
and of suitable personal qualities. (d) Must 
have a practical ability to use French books, 
both in general subjects and in his own special 
field. In the absence of an absolute rule as to 
age, preference will in all cases be given to ecan- 
didates between the ages of twenty and thirty 
years. Applications must be received at the 
office of the executive secretary not later than 
January 1, 1927. 

The American German Student Exchange, 
Inc., 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City, an- 
nounces that a limited number of fellowships 
for study in Germany will be awarded to Amer- 
ican students for the year 1927-28. German 
universities have established these fellowships 
as an international exchange for similar fellow- 
ships established by American colleges for Ger- 
man students. “It is hoped that the fellows will 
do their part toward developing international 
friendship and good will by creating a tradition 
of cooperation and reciprocity between the 
United States and Germany in the study of the 
institutions and psychology of the two coun- 
tries.” The fellowships are open to both men 
and women. To meet the requirements for 
eligibility, a candidate must present proof of: 
(a) American citizenship; (b) a working knowl- 
edge of German; (c) ability to carry on work at 
a German university, which implies at least two 
years in an American college or university; (d) 
ability to pursue independent study and re- 
search; (e) good moral character and adapt- 
ability; (f) good health. 

Preference in selection will be given to appli- 
eants between the ages of twenty and thirty and 
particularly to those who are potential leaders 
in public life. The fellowships are offered in 
various fields of study. The fellowships cover 
tuition, board and lodging during the academic 


term, and are tenable for one year 
will be expected to furnish an amount 
sufficient for traveling expenses to a 


li 


German university and for use duri 


of vacation. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION Any 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 

Fovr and a half million dollars, appr 
by the Carnegie Corporation during 
year ending September 30, 1926, wil! 
during the next ten years in increasi 
fulness of the American library. Pr 
Frederick P. Keppel, in his annual report 
issued, points out the fact that the useful: 
the library depends largely upon the | 
sional training of the librarian. Hence p 
the four millions appropriated will be sper 
existing library schools, in founding a gra 
library school of a new type at the Uni 
of Chicago and on the work of the A: 
Library Association, which, extending as it 
its professional services down to the s1 
library, encompasses the full range of 
activity. 

The New York State Library Schoo 
bany and the Library School of the N 
Publie Library have been merged as thie § 
of Library Service at Columbia Universit 
a library course has been established at tl. 
versity of Michigan. At all these places tl 
vironment and personnel are particular|) 
vorable for the high type of library trainin 
which funds have been laid aside. 

“Contrary to common opinion,” says 
dent Keppel, “the record of library servi 
not really as impressive as it seems. | 
United States and Canada alone there ar 
million people without access to local | 
libraries. Thirty-seven million dollars | 
spent on libraries in the United States and 
ada, but this amounts actually to on! 
two cents per person. The corporation at 


help state and provincial library authorit 


extend more adequate library servic 

ple and at the same time, through grants t 
cational institutions, to encourage a hig! 
of library training.” 





A LOYALTY ISSUE IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA SCHOOLS 

Board of Edueation of the District of 

bia has refused to dismiss Dr. Henry 

a Washington high-school teacher 

whom charges were made because of 

on of Socialism which won for Dr. 

prize in a contest conducted by The 

im magazine. As quoted by the Associated 

<<, Dr. Flury deseribed Socialism as a “big 

on mark,” which asks why “workers are 

slaves,” why “our civilization is so cruel 

ugly,” why “little children toil in fac- 

es,” why “those who create do not enjoy the 

what is created,” and whether 


the “industrial civilization we have created” 


“a Frankenstein that has made itself 

r master.” 
A demand for Dr. Flury’s removal from his 
faculty was made by Major General 
A. A. Fries, chief of the Chemical Warfare 
Service of the Army, acting as commander of 
the Washington department of the American 
Legion. Dr. Flury was defended by Governor 
G. W. P. Hunt, of Arizona, and by Principal 
Charles Hart, the latter maintaining that he is 
“an efficient teacher, with high ideals,” and that 
no question could be raised about his patriot- 
Dr. Flury is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and a veteran of the war. 
The Board of Edueation of the District of 
Columbia informed General Fries that it found 
no reason to dismiss Dr. Flury. The board 
‘tated that the views expressed by the teacher 
in his definition had “found no place in his 
classroom teaching, in his discussions or in 
conversations with the faculty or with the 
patrons of the school. While it would not 
tolerate in the publie schools of the District 
otf Columbia any utterance or communication 
to the pupils therein which are seditious, dis- 
loyal or disrespectful to the government of the 
United States and its Constitution,” it added: 


The Board of Education believes that every in- 
lividual is entitled to entertain his or her own 
private views regarding religion, the functions of 
government and political and economic issues 
without necessarily involving questions of loyalty 
with respect to the fundamental ideals of our in- 
stitutions. 
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THE DRINKING PROBLEM AT MIDDLE 
WESTERN UNIVERSITIES 
ACCORDING to a report in the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, tederal prohibition agents are 
investigating the sale of liquor to students at a 
number of colleges in the Chicago district, at 
the University of Illinois, the University ot 
Wisconsin and at an unnamed Indiana college. 
An Associated Press dispatch states that 
twelve men students were expelled from the 
University of Illinois on November 3, 
them because of drinking at football games at 
Urbana and Ann Arbor. The dispatch continues 


as tollows: 


At the time of the first action Dean Thomas 
Arkle Clark, secretary of the council of adminis 
tration, said ‘‘the council intends to curb drinking, 
gambling and the use of automobiles by students 
and will deal seriously with all violators of uni- 
versity rules.’’ 

Dean Clark said it was his custom to turn over 
to federal authorities any information he obtained 
in regard to the sale of liquor. ‘‘ There is no ques 
tion about drinking among college students—both 
men and women,’’ he was quoted by The Herald 
and Examiner as saying, ‘‘but I don’t think there 
is as much as there was before prohibition.’’ 

Other educators also expressed the opinion that 
student drinking was falling off. 

Dr. Max Mason, of the University of Chicago, 
said: ‘‘No students have been expelled to my 
knowledge since the opening of the fall term. I 
believe there is decidedly less drinking among col 
lege men and women than before prohibition. ’’ 

Dr. Walter Dill Scott, president of Northwestern, 
asserted that university had no liquor problem. 
‘*We haven’t expelled a student for drinking 
within the last two years,’’ he said. ‘‘ No reports 
of drinking have reached me since this term opened. 
I think there is considerably less drinking among 


college men and women than before prohibition.’ 


THE USE OF TEA AND COFFEE BY 
CHILDREN 

Tue first issue of the newly-established Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Record contains a report 
of the findings of the Mellon Institute in two 
investigations as to the prevalence and effects of 
tea and coffee as drinks for children. The con- 
clusions, as based on a questionnaire “sent to 
all known American specialists on the medical 
care of children—pediatrists—and to a selected 
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group of child hygienists, public health officials, 
child welfare workers and editors of medical 
journals,” are given as follows: 

First, although a large number of pediatrists 
(thirty-eight per cent.) had not noticed tea- and 

drinking as mmon practices among the 
children in their communities, those who had given 
the matter special thought and also those of the 
hygienists and health workers who made returns 
believed that an astonishing number of children 
drink coffee with more or less regularity. In these 
findings, the Mellon Institute questionnaires reveal 
much the same prevalence of the coffee habit which 
the public health surveys showed at Gary, Indiana, 
and in Porter County, Indiana. 

The majority of those who answered the ques- 
tionnaire advocate educational steps against the 
coffee- and tea-habit among children. Some spe- 
cialists doubted whether such instruction would 
reach the classes that needed it. Many pediatrists 
who were not sure of the prevalence of the habit 
wanted educational measures put into effect de- 
spite their belief that the habit may not be 
common, 

The persons who answered the questionnaires 
were almost unanimous in their opposition to the 
use of tea and coffee as drinks for children. In 
this, the survey agrees with what medical men have 
been advocating for years: the omission of such 
drinks from the diet of children. In the Mellon 
Institute report, medical opinion is backed up by 
the beliefs of specialists in the care of children. 
The worst result of the use of tea and coffee by 
children is, to many specialists, the omission of 
milk—a nutritious drink—in favor of non-nutri- 


tious stimulants—tea and coffee. 


The Mellon Institute also conducted a lab- 
oratory experiment by which “it was found that 


a substance possessing the characteristics of 
caffeine was present in the milk of mothers who 
drank coffee and tea. Such a substance—found 
in traces that were difficult of analysis—was 
not present in the milk of mothers who did not 


drink coffee and tea.” 


THE RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT 
OLDS OF AMHERST COLLEGE 
As stated in ScHoot anp Socrety last week, 
Dr. George D. Olds has handed to the trustees 
of Amherst College his resignation as presi- 
dent of the college, effective next July. Pressed 


for his reason for retiring, President 
Harland R. Ratcliffe, of the Bosto: 
Transcript, that he was leaving for 
reason Mark Hopkins gave upon 
president of Williams College: “I di 
to wait until something happened 
foree me to resign.” Mr. Rate 


President Olds as saying: 


I am considering the welfare of tl 
much as of myself. I am seventy-thr 
I have served Amherst thirty-six years; 
is very good; I am just as able to 
duties of the presidency to-day as I 
was inaugurated two years ago. I wa 
before my ability to administer the off 
impaired through ill health or through 


cause. 


During his thirty-six years of service 
Amherst, in which he had several times 
called as acting head of the college befor 
appointment as president in 1923, Dr. 0 
endeared himself to generations of Ambhers: 
undergraduates. 

President and Mrs. Olds intend t 
after he quits the presidency next July. 
he intends to do considerable writing. 
continue to live in the house which 
oecupied as president. 

Among those “mentioned” as_possibl 
cessors to the presidency of Amherst, 
Transcript gives the following names: Alfred ! 
Stearns, principal of Phillips Andover Acad 
emy; Professor John Erskine, of Col 
Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, pastor of the S 
Congregational Church of Springfield; Dwight 
Morrow, of New York, trustee of the college 
President Calvin Coolidge; Stanley King 
Springfield; Dr. George R. Elliott, professor 
English at Amherst; Dr. W. J. Newlin, pr 
fessor of philosophy at the college, and Dr 
Laurence B.- Packard, professor of history 
the college. 


THE COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 
BILL IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
Wuew the South Carolina legislatur: 
in January the South Carolina Teachers Asso- 
ciation will again champion its cherished | 
of legislation, the Compulsory Attendance Bu 
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ers are urged to join the legislative com- 
ee of the association in advocating favor- 
action in an editorial in the current num- 

South Carolina Education. 
ournal quotes the report of the state 
rintendent of education which showed an 
nt of 480,596 children in the public 


is of the state in 1925, with an average at- 
nee of 69.7 per cent. 


+ is thus seen that 144,960 children who had 
ames enrolled did not attend school more 
. ten days—not to mention the thousands who 
| not even enroll. 

n the same report, it is stated that our state 
t $15,633,809 on these 480,596, or a per pupil 
spenditure of $32.33. Buildings were erected, 
achers employed, heat furnished, and equipment 
»rovided for all these children, yet one out of every 
three, nearly, was not present to get his share. 
Thus our state spent $4,686,556 for the education 

children who were not in school at all. 
What is the remedy? Our children must be put 
n school and kept there. In other words, we must 
have a compulsory attendance law which provides 
for attendance the full length of the session, and 
for attendance officers who shall enforce the law. 
Our impression is that the new legislature will want 
to do the right thing when they have facts on which 


base a conclusion. We teachers must give them 


THE NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION AND THE CEN- 
SORSHIP OF MOTION PICTURES 


Tue members of the State Board of Regents 
and officials of the Department of Education 
have held several informal conferences on the 
question of censorship of motion pictures, which 
iunction will be placed under the Department 
‘t Edueation on January 1 and the present 
motion picture commission of three members 
abolished. 

It is expected that a definite plan of super- 
vision will be decided on at the meeting of the 
Board of Regents scheduled for either Decem- 
ber 2 or 9. 

Governor Smith in his various annual mes- 
sages has recommended the abolition of the 
motion picture commission and for that reason 
it had been believed that little would be done in 
the way of movie censorship pending action by 
the next legislature. According to the New 
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York Sun, however, officials of the department 
state that every arrangement was being made 
for active and complete enforcement of the 
censorship law until it is repealed. 

Under the reorganization law motion picture 
censorship is to be carried on by a bureau in 
the Department of Education, headed by an ex- 
the Board of 
Regents have discussed at length the question 
of a salary for this position. The three present 
motion picture commissioners, who are John H. 
Walrath, of Syracuse; Arthur Levy, of New 
York, and Mrs. Elizabeth B. Colbert, of Albany, 
get a salary of $7,500 each. Their positions are 
abolished and for that reason the 
regents believe that a salary of at least $10,000 
can be paid to the new motion picture director 
effecting at the same time a considerable saving. 

The Department of Education will probably 
take over the entire remainder of the commis- 
sion’s present force, which includes twenty-two 


ecutive director. Members of 


many of 


employees. The appropriation for the commis- 
sion made by the last legislature was $94,920. 


A SURVEY OF NEW JERSEY STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


THe New Jersey State Department of Public 
Instruction has begun an intensive study of the 
teacher training problems of New Jersey. The 
department is acting in cooperation with the 
State Board of Education and the principals 
of the five normal schools in the ultimate aim 
to formulate a ten-year program. 

As stated in the Education Bulletin of the 
Department of Public Instruction, the facts are 
as follows: 


The services of Dr. G. C. Gamble, professor of 
administration and director of surveys, Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado, have been secured as 
technical adviser and he is now engaged in a pre- 
liminary analysis of the problem. Dr. Gamble has 
had extensive experience in surveys of Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Colorado colleges and city schools 
of Hackensack, Baltimore, Atlanta and Chicago. 

It is planned to make this study very thorough 
and to include such questions as the financing of 
teacher training, building program, courses of 
study for the training schools, economy of adminis- 
tration, extension of some of the present normal 
school work to include training for junior high 
school teachers, the question of specialization in the 
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separate schools, the very important question of 
the development of a teachers’ training college for 
the preparation of high school teachers, and the 
very important program of extension work to be 
connected with the normal schools and the proposed 
teachers college. 

What the board and the commissioner want is a 
wise, economic, and thoroughly competent program 
for a period of ten years or more so that the state 
may be in a position to maintain its present high 
standing, and, if possible, to give it an even better 
standing. 

When Dr. Gamble’s work has been completed, it 
is proposed to hold conferences with the school 
people of New Jersey and to invite in experts from 
other institutions and other states, including the 
United States Bureau of Education, to criticize 
the materials secured and to aid in the formulation 


of the ten-year program. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


CoLONEL CAMPBELL C. HopGes, commandant 
of cadets at West Point and formerly com- 
mandant of cadets at Baton Rouge, has been 
elected president of Louisiana State University 
to succeed Thomas D. Boyd, now president 
emeritus. 

Witrorp L. Corree has been appointed by 
Governor Groesbeck superintendent of public 
instruction of Michigan, to sueceed Thomas E. 
Johnson, who was recently removed. Mr. John- 
son expects to test in the courts the legality of 


his removal. 


Dr. Jonn W. Wiruers, dean of the School 
of Education of New York University, has 
declined the presidency of West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. HENRY SvuzzaLLo, whose dismissal as 
president of the University of Washington re- 
cently caused widespread comment, has been 
elected chairman of trustees of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the advancement of teaching, 
for two years. He has been a member of the 
board since 1919. 


Dr. GeorGe A. Cor, professor of religious 
education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will retire from active service on Feb- 
ruary 1. 





Dr. JOSEPH S. TAyLor, district 
dent of schools in New York City, 
of honor at a luncheon attended by 
men at the Hotel Commodore on N 
in celebration of his seventieth birt 
versary. 

GeEORGE R. GERARD, superintendent 
Belleville, N. J., schools, was elected 
of the New Jersey State Teachers A 


at the Atlantic City meeting. 


At the recent election, Edward J 
superintendent of the schools of Cook ( 
Illinois, was reelected by a pluralit) 


thousand votes. 


Dr. Hersert R. Srouz has resigned as | 
fornia state superintendent of physical ed 
tion to become assistant state superinter 
public instruction, in charge of parent ed 
tion. 


J. A. Nietz, who completed this yea: 
for the doctorate of philosophy at the | 
sity of Chicago, has been appointed p: 
of the history and principles of educati 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


Proressor Davip C. Harry, of the Univ: 
of Pittsburgh, has returned to the depart 
of educational administration after a y 
leave of absence for study and researc! 
degree of doctor of philosophy at © 
University. The subject of his dissertat 
“The Cost of Living of Teachers in the Stat 
New York.” 

Dr. Homer L. Done, head of the depart: 
of physies at the University of Oklahoma, \ 
formally installed on November 5 as dea: 
the graduate school to succeed Dr. A. H. \ 
Vleet, who was dean from its organizatior 
1909 until his death in 1925. 


A. E. Drucker, formerly of the Universit 
of Illinois, has been appointed dean 
school of mines and geology of the State U 
lege of Washington at Pullman. He takes t 
place of Dean L. O. Howard, now wit! 
school of mines in the University o! 
Dakota. 


THe Very ReEvEREND NicHoias A. W! 
professor of history in the Catholie Univers! 
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Washington, D. C., has been elected dean of the 
<-hool of Philosophy. Dr. Hardee Chambliss, 
| of the department of chemistry, has been 


heau 


1 dean of the school of sciences and chair- 


+ 
e.eclea 


man of the board of deans. 


Orricers of the Oklahoma Educational Re- 
<earch Association include E. D. Price, super- 
‘ntendent of schools, Enid, president; E. W. 
Emerson, of the State Teachers’ College, Tah- 
lequah, vice-president, and S. F. Brintle, 
Weatherford, secretary. Professor J. W. Shep- 
herd, director of the department of educational 
cooperation in the extension division of the 
University of Oklahoma, has been elected ex- 


ecutive secretary. 


Proressor Ropert McELRoy, on a ten-year 
leave from Princeton University as Harmsworth 
professor of American History at Oxford for 
the term 1925-35, has been elected to the gov- 
erning body of Queens College, of which he 
is a fellow. Professor McElroy is the first 
American elected to the exeeutive body of an 


Oxford college. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Howarp DurFieELp, moderator 
of the Presbytery of New York and pastor 
emeritus of the First Presbyterian Church, has 
resigned from the board of directors of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary on the eve of 
the investigation into the seminary’s affairs, 
ordered last June by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. 


Two new trustees of Vassar College have 
been elected by the board of trustees: Mrs. 
Walter A. Forbes, of Rockford, Ill., was voted 
alumnae trustee for a term of five years and 
Mrs. Arthur M. Allen, of Providence, R. L., 
who has been active as chairman of the build- 
ings committee, was named trustee to complete 
the unexpired term of Chauncey Stillman. 


At the invitation of the board of trustees, 
a staff of experts of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, directed by Professor Franklin W. 
Johnson, is making a complete survey of North- 
field Seminary and Mount Hermon School, the 
two preparatory schools that comprise the 
young women’s and young men’s divisions of 
the Northfield Schools, Ine. 


Proressok Water G. Wuitman, of the 
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Salem, Mass., Normal School, has returned after 
a year’s leave of absence spent in China. 


PROFESSOR GILBERT Murray, of Oxford Uni- 
versity, now a lecturer on poetry at Harvard, 
and President Daniel L. Marsh, of Boston Uni- 
versity, were speakers at the annual meeting of 
the Tufts College Teachers Association on 
November 20. 


A. J. Muste, chairman of the faculty of the 
Brookwood Labor College, spoke on workers’ 
education before the New York University 
Philosophical Society on November 17. 


ANGELO Patri, of the New York public 
schools, and Miss Anna D. Pratt, of the White- 
Williams Foundation, Philadelphia, were speak- 
ers at a meeting of the Home and School Visi- 
tors Association, Boston, on November 20 at 
which Superintendent J. E. Burke presided. 


Dr. Fritz KeL_LeRMANN, studienrat at the 
gymnasium of Kassel, Germany, is giving a 
series of public lectures in the graduate school 
of education at Harvard on “Educational Ideals 
and Reforms in European Countries, especially 
in Germany, since the World War.” 


Tue fortieth annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland met on Novem- 
ber 26 and 27 at the University of Buffalo. The 
question discussed was “The Accrediting of 
Technical Schools and Colleges.” 


Tue fifth Pan-American Child Congress will 
be held in Havana, Cuba, from February 13 to 
20, 1927. The congress will be divided into six 
sections including medicine, hygiene, sociology, 
education, psychology and legislation, with spe- 
cial reference to the care and tiaming of chil- 
dren. 


A LENGTHENING of the summer term courses 
for teachers in New Jersey, involving a budget 
increase of more than $30,000, has been ap- 
proved by the New Jersey State Board of Edu- 
cation upon the recommendation of State Com- 
missioner of Education Logan. The plan pro- 
poses the gradual concentration of these courses 
at the Montclair and Glassboro State Normal 
Schools for Teachers. The length of the course 
has been changed from six weeks to nine weeks 
and its scope broadened. Before the matter is 
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definitely settled the state legislature must con- School of Education and faculty of New \ 
firm the action of the state board and appro- University. The offer of this gift was ; 
priate the necessary funds. in the name of the United States gover: 


President Harding. New York Universit 


At the last meeting of the board of trustees 
selected as the depository at the reco 


ot Teachers College a gift of $100,000 made by 
Mrs. Richard M. Hoe was announced. This gift 


is for the purpose of endowing a professorship 


tion of John A. Sewart, chairman of the G 
Washington-Sulgrave Institution. The 


in education, to be known as the “Richard tion is designed to show the recent dev 


March Hoe Professorship,” as a memorial to 
her husband. Mr. Hoe was a member of the 
board of trustees from 1914 until his death in 


1925. 


in England’s educational system in rega 
original work done by students in relat 
their routine studies. It is expected to | 
value for research purposes for stud 
British educational systems and processes 
LeniGgH UNIversity has announced plans for 
the erection of a new electrical and mechanical Tue American School in Japan, a 1 
engineering laboratory, which will be the largest Stitution which affords education from kir 
building on the campus and will cost about $1,-  arten through high school for America 


000,000. In addition to laboratories it will in- @7e” living in this country, has received a g 


of $25,000 from the Imperial Earthquak 
lief Fund to help in reconstruction ot 
school, destroyed in the 1923 disaster. Th 
is a part of the fund remaining from donati 
; sent from America. The only stipulation is t! 
An Associated Press dispatch reports that tho mene te teed fer enteel siete, 
the Cornell Chapter of the Psi Upsilon frater- : 
nity has subscribed a fund approximating $20,- 
000 tor Edward Newton, negro janitor, who has 
Newton the Italian government the sum of 20,000,00 
lire for the construction of new buildings 
for repairs. It is proposed to establish a 


clude an auditorium seating 500, a museum for 
the display of apparatus and data pertinent to 
instruction in engineering and an engineering 


library. 


and not for operating expenses. 

THE University of Rome has received 
been in its service for over fifty years. 
will receive an income from the fund as long as 
he lives, and then his wife will be provided for 
similarly. The fund is to be known as the Ed- 
ward Newton Endowment Fund and the prin- 
cipal will remain intact as a permanent endow- 


versity city composed of three groups of bu 
ings devoted, respectively, to medicine, the 

ural and exact sciences and to law, letters a 
political science. It is planned to includ 


+ } 


ment for the fraternity. 
dormitory for 800 students and an athletic fi 


Tue Jewish Edueation Association, at a re- 
cent dinner in New York City to mark the THE Women’s Medical College of Penns 
fifth anniversary of the foundation of the so- vania at Philadelphia, the only college in 
ciety, has initiated a campaign to raise a fund United States exclusively for the training 0! 


of $500,000 to provide 10,000 scholarships for women physicians, is planning to expand 
instruction in the history and traditions of the equipment to take care of 200 students, dou 
the number now enrolled, according to plans 
nounced by Mrs. James Starr, president of th: 
college. As a first step in this expansion, $1,- 
500,000 will be sought from alumnae and friends 


of medical education for women. 


Hebrew religion. 

Tue first installment of the Whitehouse edu- 
eational exhibit, valued at $50,000, has been 
formally presented to New York University by 
John Howard Whitehouse, chairman of the So- 


ciety for Experiment and Research in Educa- Tue fifteenth annual conference of educa- 
tion of England. The gift was accepted in the tional associations will be held at Universit) 
! name of the university by Dr. Elmer Ellsworth College, London, from December 30, 1926, t 


Brown, chancellor, in the presence of represen- January 7, 1927. The president, Sir Henry A 
tative citizens, members of the George Wash- Miers, ex-vice-chancellor of Manchester Univer 
ington-Sulgrave Institution, members of the sity, will deliver the inaugural address 
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wsday afternoon, December 30. The first 

meeting of the affiliated associations will 
held on Monday, January 3, the subject 
ier diseussion being “Voluntary Enterprise 
Edueation.” At the second joint meeting on 
isday, January 6, the speakers will deal 
, the various forms of practical instruction 
hools. The new address of the conference 
is 29, Gordon-square, W. C. 1. 


CotoneL C. A. THompson, who has investi- 
ed conditions in the Philippine Islands for 
President Coolidge, will advocate improvement 
schools in the islands, according to the 
pinion of Russell B. Porter, a correspondent 
f the New York Times who accompanied 
(ylonel Thompson on his travels. Mr. Porter’s 
propheey of Colonel Thompson’s educational 
recommendation is reported by the Times as 
follows: “Improvement of the Philippine edu- 
cational system, with special emphasis on tech- 
nieal training in argiculture, commerce and 
finance and on more rapid and widespread dis- 
semination of the English language among the 


Tue ministry of publie instruction of Portu- 
gal has appointed an official commission to 
study and formulate bases for the fixation of a 
normal pronunciation of Portuguese for for- 
eigners. The chairman of the commission is the 
dean of Portuguese philologists, Dr. José Leite 
de Vaseoncelos, and the other members are Pro- 
fessors Mendes dos Hemedios, Ferrand de 
Almeida and Oliveira Guimaraes, of the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra; José Joaquim Nunes, of 
Lisbon; Luis Cardim, of Oporto, and Joaquim 
de Siqueira Coutinho, of the Catholie Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C., formerly 
ot George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 


Tue Department of Education of Mexico an- 
nounces the opening of twenty-five schools in 
buildings attached to Catholic churches in the 
State of Guanajuato. The department adds 
that it will open more in Michoacan, Jaliseo and 
Aguascalientes. The education in the former 
Catholie buildings will be laie. 


Tue Soviet educational authorities have 
changed their former policy of restricting and 
discouraging the establishment of private 


schools. On the ground that the existing state 
schools are not capable of fully satisfying the 
great popular demand for instruction in all 
sorts of subjects, the establishment of private 
schools offering a great variety of subjects is 
now specifically authorized. The more general 
licensing of these schools is accompanied by 
two conditions: the schools must be subject to 
state inspection and regulation, and twenty-five 
per cent. of their places must go to poor chil- 
dren free of charge. 


THE governments of Germany and France 
announced their approval of a new accord 
resuming the exchange of French and German 
publications, which was interrupted on August 
2,1914. M. Barrau-Ditrigo, conservator of the 
library of the University of Paris, and Herr 
Bersu, head of the principal German archeo- 
logical institute, after some days of negotiations 
for their respective countries, drew up an 
agreement: First, for the exchange of all Ger- 
man and French theses; second, the exchange 
of all official publications of the educational 
departments of the two nations; third, the ex- 
change of all publications issued by learned 
societies. 


Tue British Board of Education has issued 
a rule the effect of which will be to compel the 
payment of the Burnham agreed scales of 
salaries to all teachers in the country. It will 
be remembered that the board made a rule 
explicitly ordering this a few months ago, 
but owing to the promulgation of legal opinion 
to the effect that such explicit compulsion was 
ultra vires, the board withdrew the rule and 
have substituted a grant regulation which will 
produce the same result in practice. Instead 
of the authority of the courts being behind the 
new regulation, the financial suzerainty of the 
board of education is brought into play. The 
new regulation states that if in the opinion of 
the board a local authority pays less than the 
Burnham scale, and if the efficiency of the pro- 
vision of elementary education in its area is 
thereby endangered, the board may deduct from 
the exchequer grant such a sum as will be equal 
to the amount the local authority saves by its 
default. As it is certain that the teachers’ 
organizations will take action in any case in 
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which the Burnham seale is not paid, it follows 


he efficiency of the educational provision 


that t 
he 


sequent financial loss and no authority there- 


will endangered in every case, with con- 


fore can benefit by default. The effect will be 
that the Burnham scales will be paid through- 
out the country. 

Ir is reported in The Christian Science Moni- 
to be 
established three leading universities of 
Nova Acadia St. 


Francis Xavier, and graduates of those univer- 


tor that departments of education are 
the 


Dalhousie-King, 


Ih 
Scotia, and 
sities seeking to enter the teaching profession in 


the Province will not require to take a post- 
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opposed teaching by laymen. Troop 
sent to Tonala. 

A PERSONAL hygiene campaign |] 
progress in the publie schools 
Porto Rico, during the last two years, 
to the department of the interior, and t 
are apparent in the physical and 1 
of the In the 

and cooperated V 


dition children. 


teachers pupils 


officials; city physicians gave health 


pupils; nurses demonstrated proper met 


bathing infants, and the Red Cross 


elothing, toothbrushes and glasses for corr 


of eye defects of needy children, and 


prizes to school rooms making the best 


of Nar 


for cleanliness and order. Toothbrush, 
kerchief and bath drills were conducted 
schools, health films and posters shown, 


graduate course in teaching at the Provincial 
Normal School as hitherto. 


many changes which the newly-appointed Su- 


This is one of the 


perintendent of Education, Dr. H. F. Munro, rules distributed, and plays and healt 


has initiated. It was brought about by a serious tions given by pupils. Diplomas and pins 


over awarded 3,910 pupils who observed pe: 


situation which in June last when 
ot 
“plucked” in their matriculation examinations 
for the at the 


school. This caused a sensation in the eduea- 


arose 


a score leading college graduates were hygiene rules as daily tasks. Individ 


ical inspection of more than 10,000 elen 


post-graduate course normal school children was made. Examinat 


} ; 
snoes, s§ 


cluded condition of clothing, 


tional circles of the Province, and demands for handkerchiefs, finger nails, teeth, neck, ears 


immediate of the 
Dr. Munro has proposed to the universi- 


hair. 
suffering from tuberculosis. 


readjustment system were Special provision was made for c! 
made. 
ties that they establish their fully equipped de- A scHoot of physical education, conn 

with the Faculty of Medicine, has been est: 
The sel 


will give a two-year course, for which not o1 


partments of education, and the education office 
of the Province will assist the heads of the de- lished at the University of Bologna. 
partments with certain academic privileges, and 
financially as well, besides abrogating the neces- students of medicine but also students of ot! 
sity of their teacher graduates taking the post- faculties, and even persons not otherwise co! 
The heads of the new depart- 
ments the will 


expected by the government to make occasional 


graduate course. nected with the university, may register. Tl 


be principal subjects of instruction, in addition 
the theory and method of physical edu 


will be: anatomy, anthropology, applied p! 


of education in colleges 
exchanges with each other during the college 
year; to engage in extension lecturing through- 
out the Province; and to give instruction in the 
Summer School of Education, which the depart- 


Halifax in 


ology, hygiene, orthopedics and, for the 1 
students, military tactics and target pract 
The commune of Bologna has assumed thi 
pense of housing the school. Professor Ot 
lenghi, who holds the chair of hygien 
University of Bologna, has been chosen to di! 
the affairs of the new institution. 


ment has decided to establish in 
1927. 

Aw Associated Press dispatch states that El 
Universal reports that a mob, armed with stones, 
sticks and guns, prevented the reopening of 
government schools in Tonala, state of Jalisco, 
and that Professor Genaro Rodriguez and two 
women teachers forced to 


abandon the town because the Catholies there 


; 


In his annual report as assistant director o! 
the American Council on Education, Wasling- 
ton, D. C., David A. Robertson has announe' 
plans for a one thousand page volume descr! 
tive of American higher education, “America! 


were stoned and 
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rsities and Colleges,” to be published by 
vies Seribner’s Sons, New York. Publica- 
as been assured through a grant by one 
edueational foundations. The volume will 
hy {merican education what the “British Uni- 
rsities Yearbook” is to that of the Empire 
i “Les Universitiés et les Ecoles Francaise” 


Or 


algn, ic to that of France. 


is WU 





<j QUOTATIONS 
: THE BRITISH STUDENT IN PARIS 
tion Tue British student in these days, much more 
frequently than before, goes abroad. Many 
¢ men athirst for all the 
iiety of knowledge that is coming to light in 
e the countries that are jostled together in the 
~alth hurrying stream of modern civilization, feel 
eita that they can not understand everything, or at 
vere any rate the things they most particularly want 
ona to know, unless they listen to the teaching that 
is being given in the nearer Continental coun- 


and women, 


ary tries. The mere experience of living abroad is 
attraction, and, if it is combined with the 
ngs, study of some subject that is not so effectively 
and taught at home, it acquires a special academic 
rer or literary value; it broadens, not in the vague 
way that may be the effect of foreign travel at 
large, but definitely and systematically, in the 
line of a particular interest. A large number 
{ British students go to Paris now, and attend 
lectures at the Sorbonne or kindred institutions. 
They go there partly because they feel that the 
relations between France and their own country 
are peculiarly intimate, partly because they 
want to know France more thoroughly and to 
pertect their knowledge of French, and also, it 
may be, beeause they feel that in the specifically 
international atmosphere of university life in 
Paris they may apprehend more clearly the 
nature of the various new forces that are at 
work in the modern world. Many of these stu- 
dents go to Paris with the vaguest idea of what 
they really want; many find themselves com- 
pletely at a loss when they go there, and have 
infinite diffieulty in getting their bearings. For 
of these some guidance is necessary, as well as for 
g- the French students whose desire to know some- 
od thing real and practical about England is stimu- 
p- lated by the presence of many English students 
in among them, but can hardly be fully satisfied 
in present circumstances. 
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There are great possibilities in the idea that 
the necessary guidance may be concentrated and 
organized in one central institution, in the pro- 
posed British Institute in Paris, the establish- 
ment of which was strongly advocated by Lord 
Crewe, Lord Derby and the French ambassador 
at the Lord Mayor’s meeting recently. In this 
scheme provision is made not only for teaching 
—through the development of a gallant private 
effort, with which those who know Paris have 
long been familiar—but the 
British hostel that certainly ought to find its 
place in that new Cité Universitaire beyond the 
fortifications which revives in a modern form 
the noblest medieval traditions of Frene 
Recently the Prince of Wales opened 


for residence in 


h hu- 
manism. 
a Canadian house or college in that new Uni- 
versitas. It is surely becoming that English 
and Scottish students, know 
France and all the light that French scholars 
can throw upon the modern 
achievement, should also have their appointed 
home in that fellowship of effort. 
For the scheme outlined recently at the Lord 
Mayor’s meeting Sir Daniel Stevenson and 
others have already promised the initial finan- 
cial support. The total sum required to launch 
it is not large, only £100,000, and even in these 
trying days it should not be hard to raise it for 
a purpose so manifestly directed to the best in- 


who aspire to 
range of 


wide 


scientific 


terests of our own country, of France and of the 


wider humanitarian interests for which both 
countries fundamentally stand.—The London 
Times. 





DISCUSSION 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN MOSCOW 


To what extent can we believe the statements 
published in the weekly news bulletins regu- 
larly issued by the Russian Information Bu- 
reau in Washington? If we can believe them, 
here is a truly remarkable and significant item 
of news. It comes from the bulletin issued Au- 


gust 27, 1926, and is as follows: 

The Moscow Schools. During the last school sea- 
son 99% of school-age children in the city and 
94% in the province of Moscow attended school. 
Twenty thousand more pupils are expected in the 
forthcoming season. Nineteen new schools and 509 


school groups will be opened in Moscow. Seven 
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new school buildings are at | in the course REPORTS 


of construction. 
a tie sila ae is A LIBRARY PERSONNEL EFFICIENCy 
Parents earning from Rs. 70 to 100 per month RATING BLANK 

will pay 1 rouble per month for their children; 


those earning between Rs. 101 and 150 will pay 


~ 


AT the University of Iowa Libra: 


‘ - for some » been working on one of 

those whose earnings are from 151 to 200 r some time been working on one of 

roubles will pay Rs. 8, and those receiving over lems which the personnel experts te 
fT ¥ 


Rs. 200 will pay 12 roubles per month. Parents almost the most difficult of all in the pers 
earning less than 70 roubles a month will be ex management field, namely, the efficier 
empt from payment. problem. It is of interest and im; 
VERNON KELLOGG . 
. eet executives and staff alike. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. _ _ 
Below is offered for general criticism by : 
interested a single efficiency rating 
PSYCHOLOGY AND MATHEMATICS ‘ . “e 
: which the attempt has been made to 
Most of us can remember problems in the 
books in school that in the light of later experi- 


ence appear strangely simple. In “Group 


the essential points in the success or 1 
those engaged in the various grades : 
' : a fe of library work—mechanieal, clerical, té 
Examination Alpha” appears a problem: “If it , ; 


' é' a , yrofessional—without going too deep! 
takes 6 men three days to dig a 180-ft. drain, I ; ' ;' 


how many men are needed to dig it in half a minutiae of individual job and character 


day?” 


The intelligence test answer is that 36 men 


ses. Whether or not a single blank ca: 
in a field where we have been told ther 


would do the job in half a day. least two hundred and fifty distinct 


ut pause. The drain is 180 ft. long; : positions is extremely doubtful, we sh: 


men in this drain would be spaced to admit, but “practical’’ efficiency and 
apart. Assume the diameter of “Pat” to ness and not mathematical precision for 
approximately one and a half feet. That leaves present goal. 

a foot and three fourths on each side of him This blank is now being tried out ter 

for the play of the shovel. The chances are and the results, together with notes o1 

that the blade of the shovel might strike on the ments received from others. will be 

legs of the man ahead and that the end of the ygficient interest is shown in the subi 
handle might jolt the lower jaw of the digger ji. of characteristics to be rated is based 

at the rear. One can picture what might hap- 4 ,io¢ note by Jackson E. Towne,! of the | 
pen next—perhaps a tree fight and the coroner. sity of Iowa library staff, on “Qualifications { 
~-emnperleggreged rete, anton ed me Librarianship” in Public Libraries for 
number who (in mathematics) would dig the are i 
ee : ; ber, 1925 (p. 477) q.v., wherein a statemer 
drain in half a day—would make just 4 base- 
ball nines. If the weather was fair, possibly 
the drain would not get dug at all. The social 
and recreational possibilities with 36 men gath- 
ered together for half a day are such as to 
ereate doubt as to whether their actual labor 
output would precisely equal that of 6 men em- 


pears of qualifications thought desirable 1 
pective librarians by library school authorit 

The form in which the blank is here presented 
is the result of further investigation of the ques 
tion, including the examination of blanks 
by certain other libraries, by Miss Iva M. J 


also of the university library staff, together 


ved 3 days. : a 
ployet _— - ; , a study of the “Manual for Raters” of the ‘ 
Problems of this type—problems with A, B ? 


tinental and Commercial Bank, Chicago, and 
the examination of Telford’s work by the 
who has also assumed editorial supervis 


and C laboring algebraically—are deceptively 

simple. The unsuspecting student often thinks 

ae bas the sight answer. . the material here presented. 

ArLAND D. WEEKS 

STATE COLLEGE, 1Mr Towne has since become a member of ' 
Farco, NortH DAKOTA staff of New York University Library. 
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THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


—h 


-t 


PERSONNEL EFFICIENCY RATING BLANK 
Department Position 


Service Began Length of Service in Present Position 


Period Covered by Ratings 
Year 
Months 


Professional Qualities 
Administrative Ability (General) 
1) Skill in: 
a) Selecting Staff 
(b) Directing Staff 
2) Skill in special technique of position 
designated 
(3) Cooperativeness 
a) With chief 
b) With co-workers 
(ec) With public 
+) Judgment 
5) Resourcefulness 
6) Initiative 
7) Sense of Responsibility 
Accuracy 
Speed 
1) System 
e) Thoroughness 
f) Self-possession 
r) Spirit of service 
t Decision 
Punctuality 
j) Professional Attitude 
Personal Characteristics 
a) Neatness 
b) Dignity 
ec) Enthusiasm 
(d) Industry 
(e) Tact 
f) Courtesy 
Disposition 
” (h) Manner 
Self-reliance 
j) Imagination 
nd Ill Mental Qualities 
I a) Scholarship 
(b) Mental Alertness 
(c) Memory 
(d) Aequaintance with books 
(1) Appreciation of literature 
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Department 


Year 
Months 
Health 
‘a) General 


Physical 


Time out fe 


Physical Condition 


(b) Handicaps 


illness 


General 
a) General Information 


I Capacity for development 
Professionally 

yA Personally 

Rate of improvement 

Willingness to accept criticism 

Ability to give criticism 


Adaptability 


Rated 


by 


Date 


Rated 


Length of Service in Present 


Period Covered by Ratings 


Decided characteristics or specific talents affecting work favorably? 


Characteristics that are 


Evidence of fitness for any 


Best work under supervision or without supervision? 


greater 


Rate of improvement while in service 
Rough edges? What kind of training or experience 


Additional information not covered in the foregoing 


RATING PROCEDURE! 
This rating blank attempts to cover the essen- 
tial personal and professional characteristics 


and abilities of all grades and types of library 


positions; hence in a given case a number of the 


items listed may not apply and should not be 
rated. 

Because of the ambiguity of language and 
the wide variation in meaning of such terms as 
“excellent,” “satisfactory,” “good,” ete., as un- 
derstood and used by different people, a rating- 
seale of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 is to be used in the majority 
of added any 


characteristics be 


eases with verbal comment on 


where such comment would 
helpful. 

1In the printed form this ‘‘rating procedure’’ 
is to appear on the verso of the rating blank, at 


the bottom of the sheet. 


drawbacks to success in L 


is most 


ibrary work; ¢.g., eccentricities, short- 


other department’s work? 


needed? 


questions 


The prior educational, occupational and 
fessional history of each individual is assur 
to be elsewhere available. 

The rating seale, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
following significance: 


+ 


3: the central, standard degree of a trai 
norm which about 70 per cent. of a grou} 
posed to represent. 

4: 

5: superior; about 5 per cent. of workers 

2: below average; about 10 per cent. of 

1: deficient; about five per cent. of work¢ 


Several “ratings” a year will be call 


rs 


and different people may be called up 
the same individual. 

The classification of traits used here (' 
fessional, personal, mental, ete.) is § 
arbitrary and open to argument but 





above average; about 10 per cent. of workers 
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| has special value in a rating blank 


specihe 
trast to the above rating scheme is the 


character. 


in force in connection with the Sum- 
At the close of the 
ks’ session the school faculty judge each 


iry School here. 


dividually on a number of qualities, 
posite “word-picture” of each is pre- 
s a permanent record. The following 
ph is a sample. Each method seems to 


rtain advantages. 


ll during the summer school. Needs med- 


ntion, probably an operation in near fu 


eems to have great endurance. General 


e somewhat belying at first acquaintance. 
trifle ordinary and ‘‘dressy’’ but is much 


) her looks. 


manner. 


Has poise and dignity and 
perior person doing excellent work. Has 
kground and habits of work and is gen 
pable. 
y adaptable personality both pleasing and 
Has foun 
n, aptitude and skill for executive work, com- 


Uses her mind. 
Knows how to meet people. 


with good sense and a truly professional at 
Extremely interested in the problem of her 
ry and looking for new ideas. A choice mem 
f the class who could do reference work or 
small library. Showed special interest in 
iren’s work possibly because of her own two 
g children. 
JoHN Boynton KAISER 
[ue UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


Western ReservE UNIVERSITY was founded 
1826 at Hudson, Ohio, twenty-three miles 
south of the shoreline of Lake Erie. Its found- 
ers were pioneers from Connecticut who were 
able to endow it with a hundred and forty acres 
of land and six thousand dollars. In the early 
days it was known as “The Yale of the West” 
because many of its first professors were alumni 
of that eastern institution. In 1882 it was moved 
to Cleveland. Since then it has made healthy 
growth in numbers and prosperity. 
The Centennial Educational Conference held 
n November 12 and 13, 1926, called by West- 
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Robert E. 
Vinson, brought together educators from the 
to the 


ern Reserve’s seventh president, Dr. 


whole country. Invitations conference 
were really calls for help in the solution ot 
three problems which had puzzled trustees and 
faculty of the institution. 

The conference was held with complete lack 
of ostentation. Meetings were in the Florence 
Harkness Chapel of the College tor Women. 
They began at 10 A. M. on November 12 and 
continued, with a one-hour luncheon intermis- 
sion, during that day and until noon on Novem- 
ber 13. 


and keenly interested. 


At all sessions the audience was large 
At no time during the 
conference was there an academic procession or 
any suggestion of formal ceremony or display. 

A hundred and ninety-seven delegates repre- 
United States 
Sixteen speakers contributed to the 


sented institutions of the and 
Canada. 
program of sessions. 

The problem most important at the moment 
was considered first. For some time the institu- 
tion had been vexed with the question of crowd- 
ing, particularly in Adelbert College and the 
College for Women, the coordinate arts colleges 
The 


shouldering about the university campus. Build- 


of the university. city of Cleveland is 
ings planned for the accommodation of two hun- 
dred students are now occupied by a thousand. 
To the problem three solutions had been offered 
before the conference: building new college 
units on a separate campus; erecting a so-called 
“cathedral of learning’; or turning to the 
junior college, which would remove the fresh- 
man and junior years of the arts colleges from 
the university and place them in new quarters 
Dr. 


Leonard V. Koos, of the University of Minne- 


in close proximity to the city high schools. 


sota, who has contributed most of the literature 
available on the junior high school; Dr. Lewis 
W. Smith, of Joliet, Ill., and Principal William 


F. Ewing, of Pasadena, Calif., both at the head 


of junior high schools; Dr. Robert J. Leonard, 
of Columbia University; Dean Carl E. 
President 
Akron, 


and President George W. Rightmire, of the Ohio 


Sea- 
shore, of the University of lowa; 


George F. Zook, of the University ot 


State University, each spoke in the interest of 
the junior college. 
The 


ceived 


second problem, teacher-training, re- 


discussion and advice from Professor 
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Burdette R. Buckingham, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Dean-elect William F. Russell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Protessor Francis 
T. Spaulding, Harvard University; Professor 
Charles E. Judd, University of Chicago, and 
Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, Cleveland College. 

The third problem was “Research and Train- 
ing tor Research.” Dean George F. Arps, of 
the Ohio State University, stated that the whole 
system of education from the kindergarten to 
the graduate school stands in need of a thor- 
ough overhauling in the light of modern, demo- 
cratic social thought. Dean Roscoe Pound, of 
the Harvard Law School, earnestly advocated a 
survey and standardization of the law, in the 
interest of reform, to be conducted by the law 
schools of the country. Dean Gordon J. Laing, 
of the University ol Chicago, spoke tor more 
even distribution of the load between teaching 
and research, in the search for new knowledge. 
Dean J. Playfair MeMurrich, of the University 
of Toronto, drew a comparison between thought 
and set-ups in Western Reserve and in his in- 
stitution, which, curiously, is celebrating its 
centennial next year. 

The educational conference at Western Re- 
serve University will go down in American edu- 
cational history as the first serious consideration 
of the junior college idea by representatives of 
institutions from the entire country. Address- 
ing speakers and delegates to the conference 
and an audience of three hundred other edu- 
cators, President Robert E. Vinson, of Western 
Reserve University, at the end of the confer- 
ence, put himself on record as earnestly favor- 
ing a trial of the junior college in his institu- 
tion, with the approval of his trustees and fac- 
ulty. 

M. K. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


METHODS USED IN THE ANALYSIS OF 
TEXT-BOOKS 


A survey of the literature dealing with the 
analysis of text-books with a view of selection 
for class use reveals at least eight different 
methods of analysis, namely: 

(1) A eursory, rather superficial personal 


analysis with reference to a few 
admonitions and reminders, or to a 
sirable qualities to be sought in ar 

(2) A ranking and averaging 
judgments based on specifie qualit 
sought in text-books on some parti 

(3) Arriving at the score of indivi: 
sonal judgments by fixing weights or 
certain specific features of text-books 

(4) Making a careful impersonal ana 
text-books in order to arrive at « 
data to be used in determining the y 
book for classroom instruction. 

(5) Checking a careful impersona 
against the clearly practical demand 
shown by a survey of human activit 

(6) Seoring a careful impersonal ar 
the basis of a previously accepted star 
curricular content. 

(7) Actual elass use. 

(8) Arriving at a summation of rar 
on the one hand, (1) on expert opir 
worth of the content of the text-book a 
by a careful impersonal analysis, and 
other hand, (2) on personal judgment 


largely on class use. 


(1) Listing DESIRABLE QUALITIES 
AND ADMONITIONS 


The first step toward the analysis 
books, as a basis of selection for sc} 
seems to have been the preparation ot 
desirable qualities, to be used as guides 
riving at estimates of the relative value 
text-books examined. As a rule these | 
qualities took the form of admonitions, “1 
or “reminders” to those selecting boo! 
were formulated by superintendents or « 


in a position to offer advice. Most of the 


were quite general and afforded but litt 
sistance in the technique of making an act 
analysis of a text-book. The genera! admor 
tions of this character, contained in the “Mu 
nesota Course of Study for Elementary Sch 
and Manual for Teachers,” as prepared 
Theda Gildemeister in 1916, may be summed uj 
as follows: 


(1) Do not rely on the claims of text-book 
agents. 
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not select a book because a friend ad- 


ose what will be a good text for your 


hese admonitions are followed by a list of 


desirable characteristics which a good 


ild possess. 

arly, Mr. M. J. Herzberg, in the Amer- 
School Board Journal for March, 1917, 
the following ten “rules” as a guide for 


n° 


Analyze the subject-matter. 

Analyze the style. 

Analyze the pedagogical devices. 

Examine the binding. 

Discover what experiences others have had 
book. 

In ease the book is a new one go into the 

’s qualifications, experience and previous 
ns. 

‘ompare the book with other texts on the 

introduction 


initial cost of 


Consider the 


later cost. 
Compare it with the text now in use. 
Make your final decision conservatively. 


n the January, 1919, issue of ScHOoL AND 
ery, C. R. Maxwell, then of the State Nor- 
School of Whitewater, Wisconsin, gave the 
wing list of five “principles” by which one 

uld be guided in making a selection of text- 

1) A text-book must be selected with a view 
f meeting the ideals of the persons responsible 
e conduct of the school. 
An exhaustive analysis of the text must, 
n, be made by a competent committee. 
consist of both 
administrative 


should 
and 


committee 
supervisory 


This 
and 
t) The book should be written by an author 


has a broad knowledge of his field. 
5) But the text should still be selected, how- 


ever, on its own merits, irrespective of the prestige 


the publisher or author, or because of any 
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many important problems that the analysis of 
enough to 
But actual 


any text-book presents. It is easy 
say: “Analyze the subject matter.” 
analysis of the subject matter of a text-book 
must necessarily involve far more than a mere 


cursory examination of the book. 


(2) RANKING AND AVERAGING JUDGMENTS 

Randall J. Condon, superintendent of schools 
of Cincinnati, in a recommendation to the Board 
of Education, went a step further by outlining 
a method for arriving at a complete or pooled 
This 


method was reported by Cyrus D. Mead, in the 


judgment in the analysis of text-books. 


February, 1918, issue of Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision. 

To begin with, Condon pointed out impor 
tant factors to bear in mind in the selection of 
Thus, 


points to be considered in judging the quality 


a text-book in a particular subject. 


of texts in reading are given as follows: 


Outline for Judging the Quality of Readers 
I. Content 


(1) Thought (a) 
(b) Arranged in 


Rich in variety. 
series, seasonal, 
social, ethical, civic, ete. 
(c) Adapted to needs of pupil and 
community. 
Literary style and quality. 
Well arranged and systegatic 
development of phonics. 

(2) Form (a) Vocabulary arranged to secure 
sufficient repetition, yet with 
out sacrifice of thought. 

(b) Vocabulary well graded. 

(Within each book; within 
each series.) 

(c) Paragraphing. 


II. Mechanical Make-up 
(1) Binding (a) Durability. 
~ (b) Attractiveness. 
(c) Paper (quality; gloss lacking). 
(2) Type (a) Size. bs 
(b) Clearness. 
(c) Width of leading. 
(3) Lines (a) Arrangement of lines so that 


extensive use or especially low cost. natural word groups are not 
broken. 
At top or bottom, or on sepa- 


rate page. 


Tllus- 
trations 


The inadequacy of such rules and admoni- (4) 
tions becomes apparent when we consider the 
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Attractive, clear, simple, and Ranking by the Gener 


full of action. 
Judgments 


Text 1 ‘ : 4 5 6 


Educative and _ suitable for 


grades. 


Outline for judging Geographies 
to be kept in mind in the considera- 


texts in ography are set forth as: 


a mt) 


} 


Quality of home geography. 
Up-to-dateness of data. 
Fullness of type studies. 
(4) Lending itself to the inculeation of habits The method attempts to arrive at 
of study. for judging the value of texts ir 
5) Well graded. jects, distinguishing, then, between gey 
6) Life consequences. ities and specific qualities to be look 
Specific Standards in Arithmetic any text-book. The final choice is th 
Po a a a composite of a number ot judgmer ts 
the selection of arithmetic are as follows: orn —— concerned aan had _ OP] 


echiem antiaaial to influence the results, at least to sor 


Form of organization. It admits, of course, of a wide rangi 
Elimination of obsolete. ity. And in any ease the deciding 
Children’s interest. encing the ranking may be a rather t 
Pictorial aids. ter, a defect which weighting as 
Excellence of drill. following plan seeks to remedy. 
Individual differences. 

(3) Tue Score Carp—A SKELETON J 

So far there is no decided advantage over the By assigning definite values to each qu 
preceding method. However, the plan pro- was believed undue emphasis on a relativ: 
vides, in addition, for a scheme of ranking any significant factor could be avoided. Th 
individual text-book. A teacher on a special ing illustration is quoted from an 
committee, having made up her mind as to the Allen Peterson in the May, 1922, issu 
relative worth of a number of text-books under Science and Mathematics on “A Seo 
consideration, would rank them in order of Judging the Value of General Se 
worth, according to her judgment. These rank- books.” The total of one thousand 
ings, together with the rankings of a general distributed as follows: 

committee, would go to the superintendent, who Score Card for General Science 

would make the final decision, largely by aver- I. Interest 

aging the judgments. The following tables Subject matter 

illustrate the method of arriving at this com- Demonstration and experiments 

Supplemental work 

II. Comprehension 

Teachers’ Committees Ranking Of reading matter 

Of demonstrations and experi- 


posite judgment: 


Total ments 
Of illustrative material 

III. Permanent value of subject matter 25 
Authorship-practicability-perma 


Group Group Group 
A B Cc Vote 


nence 
Scope of field 
Inculeation of observation and 
independence 
IV. Value of method 
Arrangement 
Opportunities for application 


1 


>= bo sy 


~ 
cS 
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nieal element 100 
nd print 
tures and maps 


es and indices 


ength of lines 


ling 
or shape of book 


Total 1,000 1,000 


ry complete “general score card” and 
score cards for fourteen different school 
cts, including practically all the elemen- 
subjects and mathematics, science and for- 
euages of the secondary school subjects, 
be found in C. R. Maxwell’s monograph 
he Selection of Text-books.” 
) Stoops, in the March, 1918, School 
Journal, gives the distribution of values 
number of the most important elementary 
from the 
One hundred points are dis- 


| subjects, which following is 
In brief. 


ited for each class of text-book as follows: 


Reading Score Card 
I. Subject-matter 


II. Pupils 
III. Mechanical make-up 


problems 


Language Score Card 
I. General organization 
II. Character of subject-matter 
III. Method of presentation 
IV. Mechanical make-up 


Spelling Score Card 
I. Vocabulary 
II. Organization 
III. Aids in 
pendent spelling ability 
[V. Mechanical make-up 10 


development of inde- 


Although the seore ecard does make it possible 
to get a consensus of many judgments on defi- 
itely weighted values, it will be readily seen 
that these values, being predetermined, are nec- 
essarily arbitrarily assigned. For instance, the 
question readily presents itself, “How can we 

ve at reliable judgments of the significance 
of the subject-matter of readers?” It becomes 
evident that a most careful impartial analysis is 
necessary in order to clarify and make worth 
whil 


le any judgments on this matter. 
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(4) Tue ImMpeERSONAL SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS 
Thus far, personal factors have entered very 
largely into the matter of arriving at the deci- 
sion concerning the worth of a text-book. Even 
a consensus of judgments is inadequate as a 
basis for scientific procedure. It was this real- 
ization that led to studies as 
“The Vocabularies of Ten First 
Housh’s “Analysis of the Vocabularies of Ten 
Starch’s “The Con- 


» ] m | 
I ackers 


to 


such 


Readers,” 


"2 and to 
tents of Readers.’’ In 
the facts arrived at were presented in compre- 
hensive tables in such a way that they might be 


Second Readers 


each of these studies 


used as a safe guide in making decisions in con- 
nection with any set of circumstances. Thus, 
Packer’s study (p. 128) sets forth the following 
facts: 


SUMMARY OF THE NUMBER OF DIFFERENT WORDS 
OCCURRING WITH CERTAIN FREQUENCIES IN TEN 
First READERS 


Number of 


words Frequency 


700—5,250 
600— 699 
500— 599 
499 
399 
349 
299 
249 
199 
149 


35 75— 99 


400— 
350- 
300— 
950- 
200— 
150— 
100- 


94 50- 74 

60 40- 49 

96 30- 

164 20- 

382 10- 

514 5 
2,048 ]— 


1 Packer, J. L., ‘‘ The Vocabularies of Ten First 
Readers, Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I, pp. 
127-144. 

2 Housh, E. T., ‘‘ Analysis of the Vocabularies 
of Ten Second Year Readers,’’ Seventeenth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I, pp. 40-45. 

3 Starch, Daniel, ‘‘The Contents of Readers, 
Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part I, pp. 145-151. 


’”, 


Twentieth 


’? 
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Showing that: 
““e"" o6 5,246 times i readers. 
‘fand’’ oe 3,375 times i readers. 
wit ee , 1,921 times readers. 
1,869 times i readers. 


S6to°? , 1,856 times ji readers. 


and so on. 


Of a total of 3,541 different words 2,048 ap- 
pear four times or less and as a rule in only one 
or two of the readers. Starch’s study of ten 
text-books used in each of the eight grades re- 
vealed the following: (1) Three fourths of the 
content of lower grade readers is material deal- 
ing with animals, “boys and girls,” folklore and 
poetry; (2) four fifths of the content of upper 
grade readers is classics, history and patriotism, 
biography and poetry; (3) there is every phase 
of variation in the various readers, and (4) the 
amount of overlapping is comparatively small. 

A recent study by Selke and Selke of the 
vocabularies of the beginning books in twelve 
reading methods illustrates the value of studies 
of this nature. The facts, set forth in four 
very concise tables, will enable any one at a 
glance to arrive at (1) the total number of dif- 
ferent words in each of the twelve text-books; 
(2) the number of words common to any two of 
the books; (3) the percentage of words com- 
mon to any two books, and (4) the total number 
of different words presented in any two books. 

It is evident that the value of such methods 
of impartial analyses of text-books is to set 
forth in convenient form the facts that will 
serve as a basis for unbiased, impersonal judg- 
ments. <A study of the comparative tables given 
by Selke and Selke; for instance, will be of 
great service to the superintendent or any group 
of teachers engaged in making a choice of first 
readers as basal texts or for supplementary 


purposes. 


(5) CHECKING THE ANALYSIS AGAINST THE 
DeMANDS OF LIFE 

But teachers would still be helpless in deter- 
mining the relative value of a text-book, even 
with the best analyses before them, because they 
could not be relied upon to be able to interpret 
the facts scientifically unless they know what 

4Selke, Erich, and Selke, J. A., ‘‘ A Study of the 
Vocabularies of Beginning Books in Twelve Read- 
ing Methods,’’ The Elementary School Journal, 
22: 745-749, June, 1922. 


the demands of life are. It is necess 
to arrive at the proper evaluation 
And this can not be done without 
the text-book to the broader field of th: 
matter as expressed in the needs of e 
life in the home, in business and 

This is precisely what is done in su 

as Monroe’s “Economy of Time in Arithmet 
as presented in the Sixteenth Yearbook 
National Society for the Study of Edueat 
1917. By a very careful study Monroe s 

a list of arithmetical problems arising 
various fields of human activity. 
possessed a sufficient degree of utilitar 
socializing value were included in a list of : 
mum essentials of type problems in aritlu 
The analysis of at least four text-books in arit 
metic showed the frequency of occurren 
such type problems to fall decidedly short 
compared to the demands of life as indi 


the grouping of occupational activity 


in the federal census. 

Spaulding, in his “Analysis of Six 
Grade Arithmeties,’> includes tables sett 
forth: (1) the numbers and proportions ot « 
amples and problems contained in the text 
(2) the fundamental processes involved 
examples and problems; (3) the distributi 
examples and problems according to oc 
tions; (4) a comparison of the distribut 
problems according to occupations with t! 
tribution of the working population; (° 
distribution of problems involving meas 
ment. 

The fourth of these tables (on page 65 
here reproduced because it applies the met 
of analysis used in the preceding study to t 
six third-grade arithmetics. 

One of the earliest studies falling into 
field is Bagley and Rugg’s “Study of the C 
tent of American History as Taught in the S« 
enth and Eighth Grades.’ In this analys! 


5 Spaulding, F. T., ‘‘An Analysis of Six T! 


Grade Arithmetics,’’ Journal of Educattona 
search, Volume 4, pp. 413-423, December, 1921. 
6 Bagley, William Chandler, and Rugg, H 
‘*The Content of American History as taught 
the Seventh and Eighth Grades,’’ Urbana, Um 
versity of Illinois, School of Education Bullet 
No. 16, University of Illinois Bulletin, Volume 15 
No. 51, 1916. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF PROBLEMS ACCOKDING TO OCCUPATIONS WITH THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE WORKING POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


All oeeu- Agricul- 


pations ture 


100.0 33.2 
100.0 40.4 
100.0 30.5 
100.0 21.0 
100.0 43.6 
100.0 23.0 
100.0 12.4 


three texts, falling into four successive 
of publication, they arrived at the 
ture and variety of materials presented in 


text-books then in use, the amount of 


hasis upon any phase or epoch of history, 
| at a fairly reliable “core” of topics and 
ts constituting what they called “the stand- 

content of elementary American his- 


ese studies all mark a clear-cut tendency 

beyond the text-book to life for the sub- 
matter of any phase of the curriculum and 
ring the social significance of any phase of 
ect-matter to bear on the content of the 


t-DOOK. 


6) ScorInNG THE ANALYSIS BY A PREVIOUSLY 
ACCEPTED STANDARD 


Where the standard of curricular content is 
generally accepted, as it is in ease of spelling, 
next step involves an evaluation of text- 
1k content on the basis of this generally ac- 
epted standard. This is what Woody attempts 
to do in his study of “The Evaluation of Spell- 
ers” in the February, 1920, issue of the Journal 
' Educational Research. He makes the com- 
parisons of spellers with the Anderson list 
owing: (1) the percentage of each book rep- 
resented by “overlap words” or words common 
both to the speller under consideration and the 
Anderson list; (2) the percentage of the An- 
derson list included; (3) the number of words 
n each speller that are found in each part of 
he Anderson source material. He then scores 
the spellers on the basis of the percentage of 
verlapping as follows: 


Trade 


Publie 


service 


Transpor- 


tation Industry Others 


6.9 ; 27.9 
3.3 0.4 
22.0 1.7 
5.1 

4.3 


WHEN THE PERCENTAGES OF OVERLAPPING 
ARE WEIGHTED 


SCORES 


Part Part Part Part Part 
Speller I II III IV V 
(200) (100) 


Total 
(500) (100) (50) (950) 
Champion 120 106 60 53 20 
Peirce 50 48 29 30 12 
Merrill 160 146 71 55 25 
Aldine 500 110 6S ‘ 29 


Jones 480 188 84 24 


The total scores, as given in column 7, show 
that the spellers should be ranked as follows: 


first; Aldine, Merrill, third; 
Champion, fourth, and Peirce, fifth. 


Jones, second; 

Clearly the scoring of the evaluation of an 
analysis on the basis of a standard of curricular 
content agreed upon gives a fully scientific pro- 
In fact, like 
the two preceding methods, an analysis of this 


cedure in analysis of text-books. 


kind ealls for such a degree of scientific treat- 
ment that the work will be largely of a research 
type. 


(7) Cxiass Use as A Basis or Decision 

So involved does this problem of evaluating 
subject-matter become that many superinten 
dents have tried to evade the responsibility of 
making a final decision by submitting the text 
book to class use. Especially has this been the 
books 


It will be seen, 


case where, on careful analysis, two 
seemed to be equally valuable. 
at once, that such a procedure leads to a good 
many complications; since it is impossible to 
use two different books with different 


and keep all the variable factors constant. 


classes 
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RANKS RASED ON Ex 


W orTH 


JUDGMENT OF 


BY LA Usi 


A rather unique solution of the problem is 
by I L. his article 
on “Measuring the Value of Read- 


r ! \ . 
reres rederick Vhitney m 


First Grade 
ers” as 


1916. les tor 


“absolutely objective’ 


the 


an 
(1) 


tre- 


September, The plan provi 
arriving 
(2) the 


number ot 


method of 


at total number of words and 


quency of repetition of the greatest 


words used, and a “slightly less objective” 


method of arriving at (3) the factor f inter- 
English the 
ing element, all determined by class use. 


the 


feel- 
Very 
method 


element and (5) 


briefly following shows 


used: 


ANALYSIS 
I. Absolutely objected method. 
1) Total 


2) Frequency of repetition of the greatest 


number of words. 


number of words. 
less objective method. 
Interest element. 
English element. 


Feeling element. 


the judgment of 


and 2. 


: 
the ranking 


In 
experts 


arriving at 


is sought on points 1 From 


these rankings and those on 3, $ and 5, deter- 
mined by the teachers, the final ranking is deter- 


mined as follows: 


3asis 


3, 4,5 Rank 


Summation 


method 


This The 


impersonal and personal elements are brought 


has much to commend it. 
together here; and weight is given to practical 


use of the book in the classroom. It is doubt- 


| Board Journal ot 


ful, however, whether points 3, 4 a 
opin on 


be 


ol expert 


above, involving personal 


classroom impressions, should 


weight with the opinions 


lacts revealed by an impartial 


tainly the method involves two dangers 


first place, points 1 and 2 may be s 


ror “expert” opinion to people who are ne 


perts; and, in the second place, evel 


were asked to pass on points 1 and! 


ions of teachers “close to the situati: n” 


be inclined to be aces pted wort! 


as 
“long range” 


expert opinion, 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


At least eight different methods of analyzing 


text-books have been used. Each has contrib. 
uted something of value to the important prob- 
But no sing| 


lem of text-book selection. method 


W hile 


the earlier methods placed over-emphasis on 


can be said to be generally applicable. 


personal opinion, the later methods have over- 


emphasized scientific procedure. By the earlier 
methods any one might feel himself qualified to, 
a text-book. 


becomes a problem for the expert in educational: 


“seore” By the later methods this. 


research. In many instances one phase of the 


analysis, of the text-book has been class use, 


One of the more complicated recent n 


uses class use as a check on “expert opinion” 
based on scientific analysis. 

The scientific selection of text-books is 
the 


minimal eurricular content. 


determinatio1 
Only with a 


connected up with 


general agreement as to what this 


should be can there be a more effective s} 
of scoring the evaluation of text-book « 

In the largest cities the department of re 
search can undertake the problem of text-book 
analysis. In the smaller cities superintendents 
must still rely on their own judgment and the 
teachers and 


judgments of supervisors. 


with well-defined generally accepted standards 
ot 


analyses made by bureaus 


curricular content and scientific text-book 


of research in our 
larger universities to rely on, the matter ol 
text-book 


facilitated. 


selection would be quite materially 


Oscar F. WEBER 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


ethods * 








